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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The splendid stroke in France and Flanders comes 
as an immense relief to everybody: the band—if we 
may introduce the noble figure from Matthew Arnold’s 
poem—has not yet quitted men’s hearts, but at least 
they can breathe freer. The power of Germany, the 
most entirely brutal and fell thing ever known, has 
been stayed a little by this master feat of arms across 
the water. The French and British ‘‘ bolts’ are be- 
ginning to shoot again; and, as a result, that long 
line of comfortably captive Germans well on their way 
to new French quarters is a singularly agreeable thing 
to consider. Germany, humiliated in the midst of 
her triumphs in the East, has thus been reminded 
that she is after all strictly mortal. 


The splendid facts are in themselves enough to thrill 
and hearten the Allied ‘nations. There is neither the 
need nor the disposition to look beyond them yet—to 
think, or, much less, to talk, of the ‘‘ end in sight’”’, 
or to indulge in any such enervating deceptions. It is 
enough that the pressure upon our Eastern Ally must 
be in a measure relieved by this very positive achieve- 
ment in the West, and that, though the position there 
is still serious, we may begin to hope that Germany 
will shortly be indisputably revealed as unequal to the 
task of remaining in undisputed command of her move- 
ments simultaneously on both fronts. Meantime we 
rejoice in the spirit and dash of the new offensive. It is 


_ impossible to read unmoved, without keen pride and 


joy, the accounts of the great attack. French and 
English alike lived up to the letter of the masterful 
and brief order of General Joffre: ‘‘ L’offensive va se 
poursuivre sans tréve et sans relache. Souvenez vous 
Vaincre ou mourir ’’. 


Those who have lived in a colliery district will under- 
stand what our troops had to overcome in their 
assault on Loos and in the storming of Hill 70. Every 
slag heap is a fortification, every little squalid village 
is a fortress; but the Germans were so cocksure of 
their safety that they were taken by surprise. Last 


Saturday the attack got away in the mist at 6.30 a.m., 
and within an hour and a half our infantry entered 
Loos and passed in waves down the cobbled streets, 
chasing the Germans into the small brick cottages and 
capturing them in the rooms and cellars. By 10 a.m. 
our men had reached a ridge leading up to the village 
of Cité St. Auguste, hard by the outskirts of Lens. 
‘* The first line never stopped ’’, says Mr. Valentine 
Williams. ‘‘ They tore and scrambled and bayoneted 
their way through the first German line, leaving our 
second line to secure the prisoners and to ‘ organise’ 
the captured trenches.’’ ‘‘ Six women and a little girl 
of nine or so were terrified witnesses of the bloodshed 
in the streets of Loos. Two of the women were very 
old. They were found sitting in the apathy begot of 
terror in the ruins of their houses. One of the women, 
about thirty years of age, had been wounded in the 
bombardment.”’ 


It was noticed that one house at Loos was attract- 
ing many German shells, and an English colonel was 
puzzled by this concentration of fire. ‘‘ The explana- 
tion was soon forthcoming ’’, says Mr. Williams. ‘‘ A 
British soldier, exploring the house, suddenly heard 
the unmistakable toot-toot of a field telephone. He 
followed the sound down into a cellar and there found 
a German officer speaking into a field telephone. It 
was he who was responsible for the shelling of the 
house, although he must have known that he would 
almost certainly pay the penalty of his life from a well- 
aimed shot. ‘When he was discovered he started up 
with his revolver, but the British soldier was too 
quick for him and overpowered him with the telephone 


‘still in his hand.’’ 


No doubt the most satisfactory thing of all in this 
advance is the perfectly disciplined order which has 
governed every part of its complicated plan. As 
early as Wednesday some of the wounded had reached 
Sheffield, and were thanked there personally by the 
King! And another point worth special mention is 
the fact that the Franco-British Armies, despite the 


outcry in England against ‘‘ German militarism ’’, have 
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studied the German technical methods of advance 
through Galicia and Poland, and have followed a hint 
here and there. Thus they have advanced on a wide 
front, big enough to enable them to manceuvre, and 
therefore very difficult for the Germans to close up 
into a salient. A distinction must be drawn between 
the professional technique of German land war and the 
atrocities which have poisoned civilisation; just as a 
distinction was drawn between Napoleon’s genius and 
his intolerable ambition. 


New York newspapers have published daring ac- 
counts of the German losses in Artois and Champagne, 
declaring that the casualties in Champagne alone ex- 
ceed 60,000, and in Artois between 30,000 and 40,000. 
The ‘‘ New York American ’”’ says that in Champagne 
on a front of only sixteen miles 30,000 Germans fell. 
‘‘That the retreat was swift and costly, especially 
north of Beauséjour, is shown by the great slaughter 
on the hill above Dormoise River. The impetuous 
rush of the oncoming Frenchmen charging with the 
bayonet drove the Germans from the crest of Hill 200 
into the river below. The Germans plunged into the 
swiftly running river, and in a few minutes the stream 
accounted for several German companies; at certain 
points it could be forded on the heaped-up bodies.”’ 
But unofficial accounts of battle-losses are exaggerated 
invariably, and in this war the German Army has been 
entirely destroyed more than once. Recently the 
Austro-German losses were given as over six millions ! 


One of the first wounded officers who arrived in 
Paris said to Mr. Lincoln Eyre, the Paris corre- 
spondent of the New York ‘‘ World ’’: ‘‘ Silencing the 
German machine-guns was our hardest job. There 
seemed to be literally thousands of these venomous 
weapons tearing away at us.’’ Amateur manufactu- 
rers of German losses always forget that their figures 
imply an equally -tragic sacrifice on our side also. If 
the Germans have lost 100,000 men in Artois and 
Champagne, what have the French lost in their 
advance through a sinister country and against the 
fire of a great many machine-guns? 


Public attention this week, being fixed on the 
Western advance, has concerned itself less with the 
Russian gains and losses. In the north the struggle 
for Dvinsk has occupied Hindenburg’s Army group, 
which by Wednesday had advanced south-west of 
Dvinsk as far as the district of Lake Sventon. Cavalry 
engagements went on south-east of Dvinsk at Postavy 
and southward of Lake Drysviaty. There is a mys- 
terious reference to that great German cavalry force— 
said to be 50,000 in number—which was sent far 
forward to strike at the flank of the Russian retreat 
from Vilna. The Germans now announce that these 
horsemen have “‘ left the district ’’ of Vileika, 65 miles 
east of Vilna, ‘‘ after having effectively supported the 
operations of General von Eichhorn by advancing 
against the flank of the enemy’’. Where have they 
gone? or have they been defeated ? 


South of Pripet the Germans have made several 
attacks at Charboriysk. At first all the attacks were 
repulsed, but with the aid of reinforcements they man- 
aged to drive the Russians to the right bank of the 
Styr. On Tuesday Novo Olexinieto was attacked thrice 
by the enemy, but in vain. In the region of Kup- 
chintse, on the Strypa, west of Tarnopol, there has been 
a progressive artillery fire, and after terrible fighting 
our Allies have occupied the enemy’s trenches and also 
one of his fortifications west of Khodachou. Con- 
tinuing their offensive, the Russians, after a strong 
artillery preparation, rushed to the attack and, clear- 
ing the entanglements with which they were con- 
fronted, took the German trenches east of Kup- 
chintse. An English newspaper hailed this combat as 
a ‘‘ great victory ’’, thereby rather lessening the effect 
of its announcements as to the Franco-British offensive. 
The position in Russia is still serious. 


On Wednesday afternoon Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
announced to the House of Commons that the British 
force in Mesopotamia had won another important suc- 
cess, capturing the Turkish positions on the Tigris 
facing Kut-el-Amara, which in a direct line is only 
102 miles south-east of Bagdad, towards which town 
the Turks are now retreating in disorder. Very little 
has been said about this expeditionary force in Meso- 
potamia; its aim has been to thwart the Turkish plan 
of developing an advance through Persia towards 
India; its commander is a very distinguished soldier, 
General Nixon, and its work from first to last has been 
successful, despite a terrible climate and a bad country. 
The temperature rises above 102 deg. in the shade, 
great stretches of swamp are infested by poisonous 
insects, and a damp hot wind enervates even the 
strongest man during a parched advance. 


‘* We cannot carry nearly enough water,’’ an officer 
writes, ‘‘ and one’s tongue soon swells when the sun 
gets up. After marching about eight miles we struck 
water and got settled into camp about 8.30 a.m. This 
was a bad camp on burning sand, and a hot, damp 
wind blew off the marsh all day. The temperature was 
110 degrees, and that for damp heat is about the 
limit of human endurance. A great many men went 
sick. We lived through the day somehow, and moved 
on again at 6.30 p.m.’’. In the next camp the men 
lay down on an alluvial plain, ‘‘ and the heat was 
awful. In the hospital tent the temperature varied 
between 125 and 130 degrees. All this time we were 
living on tea, sugar, hard cheese, tinned beef and 
biscuit. I covered about eight miles in one and a 
quarter hours, and my horse was about cooked. My 
goggles were so hot that they blistered my face even 
under the shade of my helmet’’. Meantime at home 
the Welsh miners were striking, and trade unionists 
were preparing for their ridiculous Congress. 


General Nixon’s telegrams tell us that the operations 
of the 6th Division along the Tigris line on Tuesday 
were completely successful. The enemy’s position, 
which is seven miles east of Kut, was a long one 
astride the Tigris on both banks and extends from the 
left bank for about six miles. The direction of the 
attack was well conceived, and on Monday a detached 
column of two brigades, under Delamain, after a 
demonstration, crossed from the right bank and gained 
the enemy’s left by means of a night march. At 
10 a.m. the northern end of the position was carried 
by a gallant attack. After much opposition the re- 
mainder of this section of the position was taken. Aill 
day long cavalry and armoured motor-cars, which were 
guarding the outer flank, were fighting the Turkish 
cavalry, and the Turkish losses were very severe. 
Some guns, many hundreds of prisoners, and quanti- 
ties of ammunition were captured. Our losses are 
estimated to be less than five hundred. 


The declarations by Sir E. Grey and Lord Crewe 
this week in Parliament as to the attitude of the Allied 
Powers towards Bulgaria were well studied in every 
phrase. The most striking passage in Sir E. Grey’s 
declaration was the straight warning to Bulgaria that 
any overt hostile action taken by Bulgaria to assert 
her claims by force of arms must necessarily bring 
Great Britain into the field in support of her friends 
in the Balkans. As we remind our readers elsewhere, 
almost the same warning was lately formulated in the 
SaTuRDAY REVIEW as representing the feeling of the 
British public in regard to Bulgaria and her neigh- 
bours. The public feeling in Great Britain towards 
Bulgaria is still cordial and friendly, for it rests 
on a deep sense that Bulgaria has legitimate grievances 
which in any wise or thorough settlement of the 
Balkan problem would have to be met and remedied. 
But, as Sir Edward Grey has now flatly declared, this 
friendly feeling could hardly survive any action of 
Bulgaria taken at the expense of friends to whom we 
are ‘at the moment more closely united. 
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| 
For the rest, Sir E. Grey and Lord Crewe alike | 


limited themselves to a general statement of the spirit 
in which the Allied Powers approach all questions 
relating to the Balkan kingdoms. There is neither the 


motive nor the wish among any of the Allied Govern- | 


ments to regard the Balkan States as the pawns in a 
mightier game than their own. Too often they have 
been so regarded by the Powers. Settlements have 
in the past been dictated to the Balkan States not in 
accordance with their own best interests, but accord- 
ing to diplomatic needs of the moment created else- 
where. Definitely the Allied Governments are resolved 
to make an end of the policy which Germany and 
Austria have always encouraged, and in which they 
still persist. German policy in the Balkans looks to 
Bagdad. It necessarily aims at keeping the Balkan 
peoples distracted and weak. British policy has no 
temptation to look beyond the interests of the Balkan 
kingdoms themselves. 


The debate on Free Trade and Tariff Reform in the 
House of Commons on Wednesday—for it appears to 
have been that rather than a debate on ways and means 
for war—struck us as fatuous, and it ended quite suit- 
ably with Thursday’s wholly ridiculous division. There 
is only one thing which would stop a certain type of 
old-fangled, professed partisan performing in Par- 
liament ‘‘as usual’’—namely, a telegram handed 
round the benches announcing the landing of a quarter 
of a million Germans on the south coast and the rapid 
march of the same for London, That, we suppose, 
would stop Sir Alfred Mond, M.P., at the zenith of 
his oratory as usual; and would persuade Messrs. 
Pringle, Thoiaas, Thorne, and the other customary 
heroes that it is not quite the right time for their 
business. One had rather not learn that the Bosches 
had landed in force; still there would be some small 
consolation in the thought that all these gentlemen had 
thereby—‘‘ shot their bolt ’’. 


As to Tariff Reform in the old significance, no one 
is seriously thinking of, much less plotting, it to-day ; 
or if there is such a man he is madder than Barnaby 
Rudge. Will this satisfy Sir Alfred Mond and his 
men and papers? What we are thinking of to-day 
is to get, somehow, the money with which to pay 
for the war—the war which might not have occurred 
at all if we had reasonably prepared for it instead of 
inanely chattering about militancy, and peace, perfect 
peace, and crying out that Lord Roberts ought to be 
stripped of his honours when he told the country three 
years ago to take a little reasonable precaution. 


Does Sir Alfred Mond imagine that Protectionist 
conspirators, if their object were really and truly Tariff 
. Reform, would advise the imposition of a duty of 33} 
per cent.? No more damaging step could be well 
imagined for the case of Tariff Reform than a duty 
which must obviously be paid by the purchaser. 
Tariff Reformers might more reasonably suspect in this 
swingeing duty a plot of the Free Traders to discredit 
Tariff Reform. If they do not suspect any such thing, 
it is because every reasonable person knows that out- 
side the sect for which Mr. Lough and Sir Alfred 
Mond spoke on Wednesday in the House of Com- 
mons there are to-day neither Free Traders nor 
Tariff Reformers. As Mr. Bonar Law himself said, 
these questions of economic doctrine have at this time 
no interest for him or for anyone else in the councils 
of the Government. 


Mr. Harold Cox is absolutely right in all he wrote 
in the “‘ Times’’ on Tuesday as to the newspaper 
Press agitation against the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s halfpenny post proposals; and we hope that 
—if necessary—he will be able to introduce a deputa- 
tion to the Government strongly urging that these 
proposals shall be strictly adhered to. It is true that 
the abolition of the halfpenny post will in some cases 
lessen the profits, and in other cases increase the 


| 


losses, of journals of all sorts in this country; but 
it is not for their owners or shareholders to cry out 
loudly against this sacrifice, whether it be inconsider- 
able or whether substantial, whilst other classes and 
interests throughout the country are accepting the new 
taxation in a spirit of dignity and patriotism. The 
newspaper Press will do itself the greatest dis-service 
if it persists in this agitation. The public is sure to 
suspect the motive of the agitation, and to resent and 
condemn it as one of selfish commercialism. Besides, 
what must our soldiers, who are cheerfully giving 
their lives for the country, think of people at home 
who are crying out against a proposal that they shall 
contribute henceforth pennies instead of halfpennies to 
the common cause? 


We fail to see how any other method of raising money 
could do less harm than this. The cheapness of the 
British Post Office has been grievously abused in the 
past. It has led to all kinds of needless rubbish, com- 
mercial or entirely frivolous, being shot into the 
mail bags and conveyed at a loss to the nation to 
people who have no real desire or use for it. The new 
rates will not spoil any really serious business. They 
may drive from the market the less discriminating 
forms of advertisement and the cheaper sort of picture 
postcard, and this will be all to the general good. 


The five million dollar loan will be a bitter blow 
for the German theorists who hold that America 
violates her neutrality by selling munitions to the 
Allies. For money in this case means, almost visibly, 
munitions. The object of the loan is not to put more 
money in British or French purses, but to create in 
America a fund of dollars with which to pay, without 
exchange, for imported necessaries of war. The-pre- 
sent rate of exchange is a terrible witness to the way 
in which our imports are exceeding our ability to pay 
for them in goods and services. Dollars being dear 
to buy in London, it is proposed to borrow them in 
New York. The .new loan is guaranteed severally 
and jointly by France and Great Britain. It will pay 
54 per cent. to the American investor; and it is being 
aimed at a wide public. For the first time in history 
America becomes a creditor to countries which hitherto 
have lent to her of their own abundance. Nothing 
could more signally illustrate the grave industrial and 
financial changes which the war will leave behind it. 


The latest strike of munition workers, at Southamp- 
ton, seems to indicate a perversity unequalled as yet 
in the sordid history of labour agitation during the 
war. Nearly two thousand men engaged on urgent 
warship construction have struck as a protest against 
the employment in their yard of men who had been 
specially released from the Colours for munition work. 
These men, it seems, were merely soldiers. They did 
not belong to a trade union, and were, therefore, unfit 
to work beside the ‘“‘ aristocracy’’ of labour. Mr. 
Lloyd George tells us that proceedings have already 
been started against these strikers under the Munitions 
Act. This, at any rate, is better than raising their 
wages. It is even better than telling them, in bitter 
and sad irony, that they are patriots and heroes. 


Trade unionists threaten to do this or that 
folly, rot because they are heartless, nor yet because 
they are all disloyal, but because their imagination 
has not yet been touched by the war; self-interest 
enslaves them, and they need awakening to the 
tragedy of far-off realities. If they were soldiers at 
Gallipoli they would be great and fearless. Shut up 
here in England with their little politics and with their 
militant egoism they have been again and again a 
nuisance and a danger. What they need—and what 
they ought to have as soon as possible—is dramatic 
teaching in the meaning and the drama of our war; 
and for this purpose we believe that such despatches 
as those of Sir Ian Hamilton are invaluable. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
THE HEARTENING ADVANCE IN THE WEST. 


A” things unite to give to our joy at the good 
news from France and Flanders an intense and 
heartful quality which hardly the victory of the Marne 
and the glorious devotion of Neuve Chapelle have 
equalled in their time and kind. For, first of all, this 
event has week by week been waited for, alike by the 
French and English soldiers, with a patience which, 
though it was quite innocent of mistrust or rebellion, 
has asked continually of itself, ‘‘ How long? ”’. 
French and English have all through the summer been 
. Straining at the leash. ‘‘I see you stand like grey- 
hounds in the slips’’ might equally well have come 
any time these last three months from a French or 
English leader. Lately the strain has been a little 
eased by hints which have been carried to many a 
French and English home of preparations, of the 
massing of guns, of orders and dispositions which 
obviously meant a rather graver business than usual. 
And now, at last, the tedium of siege warfare has 
been broken—broken, too, at a time when the German 
armies are in the flush of a vast and a victorious cam- 
paign in the East—a campaign which seemed to pro- 
claim to the modern world that the military hammer 
of Prussia was veritably the hammer of Thor. This, 
indeed, is the second count in our joy—that the ad- 
versary is proved, in his time of success and power, 
to be but mortal after all. Just as the victory of the 
Marne, whose anniversary the French have just been 
keeping upon the fields of Chambry, Barcy, and 
Meaux, found the heel of this military Achilles, so 
now at Loos and in Champagne the Allies have dis- 
covered a limit to what the enemy can do. 

For the first time since the battle of the Marne the 
French censor has allowed the word ‘‘ victory ’’ to 
come into the official bulletin. The new movement 
is, indeed, the biggest movement of any undertaken 
in the West during the last twelve months, and it 
has started well. ‘‘ Victory’’ is therefore not too 
high a term. Those English chroniclers are happy 
who at this time can use it with an unblunted sense 
of its joyous meaning. These chroniclers are not too 
numerous. It is the penalty of those who fling about 
recklessly such soaring words as victory that they 
can have no reasonable terms in which to greet the 
true event. Even the quality of their satisfaction 
when confronted with a genuine and undoubted suc- 
cess is tarnished. Those who have kept themselves 
free of an atmosphere of false success and windy 
expectations have now their reward in being able to 
find words, unworn and fresh, to welcome a real and 
positive achievement with vivid thankfulness and a 
firm, reasonable confidence in the future. These ob- 
servers will neither exaggerate the significance of the 
new advance nor impatiently look to an immediate 
and catastrophic collapse of the enemy. They will 
derive their satisfaction and be heartened from the 
facts alone. The world now begins to know what 
our soldiers and the soldiers of France have known 
for many weeks—namely, that not an hour has been 
lost by their leaders in preparing, adapting, furnish- 
ing, and organising their resources. Every passing 
day has fortified the Allied armies in the West with 
material, experience, and a true measurement of the 
enemy. The Allied armies have at last set out to 
prove to the German invader that those who take 
the sword can perish by the sword. Already they 
have reduced the terrible inequality which at first 
existed between themselves and a nation ready and 
armed to strike. The German armies are now re- 
ceiving the first blows of a thoroughly organised and 
co-operative offensive, in which the French and 
English are at last able to prove their skill and mettle 
in the new warfare of high explosive and swift ad- 
vance on an extensive scale. The heaviness of these 
blows and the palpable stagger of the enemy have 
thrilled the Allied nations with an entirely lawful pride 
and pleasure. Joyful messages and congratulations 


| this week have run from capital to capital, heartening 
. all alike to encounter the loss and hardships of the 
war. 

Let us review briefly the stages of this great attack 
and measure, without exaggeration, the extent and 
character of our success. As the great bombardment 
of the German lines and billets began on 16 August, 
and as it ravaged impartially every sector of the 
infantry trenches, most of us conjectured that pre- 
parations for a big advance were being made. Yet 
the actual attack was in the nature of a surprise; for 
the enemy could not learn from the even and per- 
sistent gunfire at which points Joffre and French 
‘would deliver their blows. .From the North Sea to 
the Alps constant uncertainty troubled the German 
troops and added to the alarm caused by the almost 
continuous bombardment. Meantime, also, the 
German command had difficult questions to consider. 
Would the Franco-British try to break through here 
and there on a narrow front, repeating the tactics of 
last May, or would they strike along twenty or thirty 
miles, giving themselves plenty of space in which to 
manceuvre? Practical answers to these questions 
were given last Saturday, when the German lines in 
France were torn in two places on an effective scale. 

Our men got through south of La Bassée on a front 
of over five miles, and fought their way forward at 
some points for something more than two miles; 
while the French in Champagne pierced the entrench- 
ments along a front of 154 miles, and advanced slowly 
and painfully in an uneven ‘‘ push”’, gaining half a 
mile in some places and two and a half miles in 
others. Owing to the country Sir John French’s 
advance on Lens may be a long business. The attack 
south of La Bassée was directed to the east of Grenay 
and Vermelles. It went forward magnificently, 
and captufed the western outskirts of Hulluch, the 
squalid village of Loos, with the colliery works around 
it, and Hill 7o, a small ridge in a flat and dreary 
mining district, where slag heaps and mean cottages 
abound. Other attacks—these were feints to deceive 
the Germans—were made north of the La Bassée 
Canal, and they drew strong reserves of the enemy 
towards these threatened points of the line. Hard 
fighting went on all day long, but at nightfall our 
troops in this sector of the fight returned to their own 
positions. 

Another assault was made near Hooge on either 
side of the Menin road; it occupied the Bellewarde 
Farm and Ridge north of the road, but was unable 
to hold on when countered. South of the road it 
gained and held about 600 yards of the enemy’s 
trenches. On Sunday there was heavy fighting over 
the ground won by us in the first battle, the enemy 
making desperate efforts east and north-east of Loos, 
but these counter-attacks failed. Just north of cob- 
bled Loos they met with some little success, but all 
the ground gained on Saturday was held, including 
the whole of Loos itself. Further advance was made 
north-west of Hulluch, where the quarries at last were 
captured. Meantime our British troops had attracted 
so many of the German reserves that our Allies, on 
the British right towards Arras, were able to advance 
without suffering overmuch. 

On Monday the enemy made a number of counter- 
assaults north-east of Hulluch, but was driven back 
with heavy losses. East of Loos our advance made 
way, rush after rush, and Sir John French reported 
that his captures amounted in all to 53 officers, 2,800 
men, 18 guns, and 32 machine-guns, together with a 
considerable amount of material. On Tuesday severe 
fighting continued around Loos and to the north of 
this village. Some ground north of Hill 70, ground 
which the enemy re-captured on Sunday, passed again 
into British hands. South of Loos the attack was 
progressive; another gun was taken and some pri- 
soners also. The German lines taken by us were 


exceptionally strong, consisting of a double front line, 
which includes two large works named the Hohen- 
These are 


zollern and the Kaiser Wilhelm redoubts. 
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a network of trenches, with bomb-proof shelters, 
several hundred yards in extent. A second line runs 
just west of Loos. On Tuesday our splendid men were 
closely engaged with the third line. Is this fight to 
be decisive in so far as Lens is concerned? It seems 
probable; but, as Mr. Buchan has pointed out, a 
battle of this magnitude is inevitably a long one. 
‘** The difficulties of the country between Lens and 
La Bassée require to be seen to be understood. It is 
one network of little villages, collieries, roads, and 
railways, with strong defensive positions in every acre. 
The Germans have improved its natural advantages 
by their laborious science, and undoubtedly they be- 
lieved that they were impregnably placed. In spite 
of our long bombardment our infantry attack last 
Saturday seems to have come on them as a surprise, 
for prisoners were taken in every condition of un- 
readiness. Another drawback for the Allies has been 
the weather. Mist and showers of rain have inter- 
fered with the work of artillery. Yet we have carried 
their first position”’, and the next can be won by 
the same means, because it is evident now that no 
German field defences are proof against a thorough 
assault by gunfire and great troops. At Loos our 
New Army has proved itself equal in quality to the 
old, and everywhere in the Army is a fresh enthu- 
siasm. ‘“‘ One British soldier, of small stature, bayon- 
eted three Germans and compelled the surrender of 
thirty.”” The French have shown the same nerve 
and the same spirit. They have taken more than 316 
officers, more than 23,000 troops, and more than a hun- 
dred guns. In Artois their advance east of Souchez 
has captured Hill 140, the culminating point of the 
crests of Vimy, and the orchards to the south. In 
Champagne their struggle continues without respite 
along the whole front, with every prospect of success. 

Such is the story on which stable and reasonable 
hopes can be founded for our future. It does not lead 
us to expect a monotonously successful progress. 
There must be delays and checks at every step of the 
way. There must at every stage be loss and effort, 
unwearied devotion and courage. But one thing has 
at least been proved—that the bomb-proof defences 
of the enemy are not impregnable to the science and 
valour of the armies in France and Flanders; and 
that German military method and organisation can 
be mastered, and even surpassed, by armies which 
have had to practise in war what the enemy had 
studied and ensued in time of peace. 


BULGARIA AND THE POWERS. 


O* 28 August there was published in the Sarurpay 

REVIEW an entirely correct account of the diplo- 
matic position as between the Allied Powers and the 
Balkan kingdoms. The position has moved since 
then. The Serbian Skuptshina has revealed itself as 
ready to take the wide imaginative views which the 
Balkan problem requires. Bulgaria, and finally 
Greece, have mobilised. But the essential motives 
and principles are unaffected. It is common know- 
ledge that any fresh discussion of concrete points, or 
any close reading between the lines of the statements 
made this week by Sir E. Gréy and Lord Crewe in 
Parliament, might seriously embarrass the Foreign 
Office. We therefore confine ourselves this week to 
repeating one or two of the more generai passages of 
our late article—passages which still agree, after the 
lapse of a month, almost literally with the later 
declarations of the Government. 

The main points in our article of 28 August were as 
follows : 

(1) There is in this country no hostility, but warm 
sympathy, with Bulgaria. 

(2) There is a general admission that the arrange- 
ments of 1913 were opportunist and unwise; that the 
Treaty of Bukarest was the fruit, not of an impartial 
consideration of Balkan interests, but of the need to 


_Satisfy Austria (jealous of any expansion of Serbia 


towards the Adriatic); that Bulgaria was unduly 


humiliated in order that Serbia, denied a natural ex- 
pansion towards the West, might be compensated in 
the East. 

(3) Supposing Austria to be put aside, there is no 
reason why the Balkan kingdoms should not return to 
the happy condition of 1912 and become parties to a 
general settlement on racial and national lines. There 
is no real opposition of interest between the kingdoms, 
once we have eliminated minor questions concerning 
small tracts of disputed land (questions absurdly small 
in view of the sweeping character of the general 
settlement after the war), and once we have got rid of 
the unhappy legacy of mistrust and alarm left by the 
second Balkan war of 1913. 

(4) The friendly feeling of this country towards Bul- 
garia could be spoiled by only one event. If Bul- 
garia were to assert her claims by force of arms, it 
would become necessary for Great Britain to give all 
the support in her power to her friends in the Balkans. 

Some of the more general assertions as to these 
four main points may here be repeated literally, with- 
out the change of a single word, from the SaturDAY 
Review of 28 August : , 

‘* No responsible journal would in the present very 
critical and delicate stage of the Balkan problem 
dream of blundering darkly into the most intricate 
entanglements with loud and confident opinions and 
recommendations. But there are certain simple prin- 
ciples and facts to which some value is attached by all 
who approach the question with a knowledge of its 
late history; and these can be quite safely recorded 
without mischievously and foolishly embarrassing any 
of the parties. . 

‘It is, for example, beginning to be very strongly 
felt that the Allied Governments in 1913, in their 
anxiety to avoid difficulties among themselves, imposed 
upon the Balkan States a compromise which had very 
little to recommend it beyond the absolute needs of the 
moment. The reasonable. aspirations of Serbia, for 
example, were mischievously thwarted, and terms were 
imposed upon Bulgaria which could hardly be regarded 
as permanent. Serbia was denied what was really 
necessary to her future welfare, and she was compen- 
sated with very doubtful advantages. There could 
hardly be a worse basis for approaching in a com- 
prehensive way the problem of the Balkan States than 
the treaty of 1913. That treaty, indeed, is the direct 
origin of the chief difficulty which confronts us to-day 
in reconciling the claims of Bulgaria with the national 
susceptibilities of Serbia. . . . The best interests of 
Serbia were not obviously served, whereas on the 
other hand a position was created which must per- 
petually sour and mortify the whole Bulgarian nation. 
The Bulgarian Government, in breaking up the Balkan 
League and rushing into the second Balkan war, had 
undeniably blundered; but farseeing and disinterested 
statesmanship would not .have required, had other 
means of satisfying the strong claims of Serbia offered 
themselves, that Bulgaria should be thus humiliated. 

‘‘ The warm friendliness of British feeling towards 
Serbia hardly needs to be emphasised. But the ques- 
tion will already have suggested itself to the Serbian 
patriot as to how far friendliness for Serbia can be 
reconciled with cordial good will towards Bulgaria. 
Let it be said at once that public opinion in Great 
Britain approaches the problem of the Balkans at this 
time with a firm belief that there is no really irrecon- 
cilable conflict of essential interests among the Balkan 
kingdoms. The Balkan League was spoiled by acci- 
dent and intrigue rather than by any malevolent histori- 
cal necessity. There is not the least desire among the 
Entente Powers to-day to hold Bulgaria responsible 
for the events of 1913. The welfare of the Balkan 
kingdoms is r ised as being intimately bound up 
with the satisfaction of Bulgaria’s desire for a correc- 
tion of terms imposed upon her by strict necessity. 

‘ The friendly feeling of the public in Great Britain 
towards Bulgaria could be damaged in only one way. 
It is not possible for the Allied Powers to tolerate any 
overt action of Bulgaria at Serbia’s expense. Our 
cordial desire that Bulgaria should have her future 


interests secured to her in the settlement after the war 
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would hardly survive an attempt of Bulgaria to assert 
her claims... by force of arms. Such an event is not 
expected; but it will at any rate serve conveniently to 
indicate what precisely are the limits of our wish that 
Bulgaria shall be satisfied. Belligerent action against 
a Power in alliance with ourselves would definitely 
estrange public opinion in Great Britain. Apart from 
this improbable event, Bulgaria is securely assured. of 
our continued regard and sympathy. Perhaps we 
may put it this way—namely, that nothing short of 
forcible entry by Bulgaria of the uncontested zone will 
weaken our desire to see the fullest consideration paid 
io the Bulgarian point of view. 

‘* The Balkan problem is to be approached here and 
elsewhere as one in which all the factors will be 
readjusted according as complete victory or ambiguous 
defeat attends the principal antagonists. If one were 
to ask almost any statesmen in Europe at this time 
what he would most like to see out of the many things 
which the future hides, he would almost certainly 
choose to hold in his hand a map of the Balkan king- 
doms as it will be drawn in the settlement after the 
war. Here, indeed, would be a key with which to 
unlock all the secrets of these coming months. As 
the war fares, and as it concludes, so will the Balkan 
map be drawn. All that the Great Powers, as well 
as the Balkan States themselves, have done or omitted 
to do will there be indicated. The frontiers of Serbia 
and Bulgaria will reveal the fortunes of Austria and 
Russia and of all their partners. For the great settle- 
ment will be a general settlement, a settlement which, 
in the Balkans, will necessarily tell in little the whole 
story of the war.”’ 

The general statements of policy and attitude this 
week by Sir E. Grey and Lord Crewe agree quite 
literally with these main contentions. Lord Crewe 
insisted in the House of Lords that the hope of the 
Allies was to undo the evils of 1913, and to reconstruct 
the Balkan States upon lines of national and reasonable 
expansion. ‘‘We generally desired’’, said Lord 
Crewe, ‘‘ to see the boundaries of these States drawn 
as far as possible on racial and national lines. In 
many districts, however, there was a mixture of races 
which made an accurate definition of boundaries on 
racial lines scarcely possible, and there were various 
other qualifying considerations. The Government 
believed that our desire to see a settlement on these 
lines was fully recognised by all the Balkan States— 
quite as much by Bulgaria as by the others. It was a 
sad and familiar fact that the relations between some 
of the Balkan States had been completely poisoned 
by the events of 1913. Several of them had a pro- 
found distrust of each other’s motives, and con- 
sequently ascribed to the actions which other States 
might take in some cases a meaning which might not 
be warranted, and which prevented anything like 
increase of amity between :them.”’ 

Sir E. Grey was no less definite as to the main 
motive of our policy: ‘‘ Our policy has been to secure 
agreement between the Balkan States, which would 
assure to each of them, not only independence, but a 
brilliant future, based as a general principle on the 
territorial and political union of kindred nationalities. 
To secure this agreement, we have recognised that 
the legitimate aspirations of all Balkan States must 
find satisfaction.”’ 

Even more significant is Sir E. Grey’s warning to 
Bulgaria as.to the consequences of aggressive action 
—a warning which we have italicised in the passages 
taken from our article of 28 August: ‘‘ It would per- 
haps be well’’, says Sir E. Grey, ‘‘ that I should, 
with the leave of the House, explain quite shortly our 
view of the Balkan situation. Not only is there no 
hostility in this country to Bulgaria, but there is 
traditionally a warm feeling of sympathy for the Bul- 
garian people. As long therefore as Bulgaria does not 
side with the enemies of Great Britain and her Allies, 
there can be no question of British influence or forces 
being used in a sense hostile to Bulgarian interests ; 
and, as long as the Bulgarian attitude is unaggressive, 
there should be no disturbance of friendly relations. 
If, on the other hand, the Bulgarian mobilisation were 


to result in Bulgaria assuming an aggressive attitude 
on the side of our enemies, we are prepared to give to 
our friends in the Balkans all the support in our power, 
in the manner that would be most welcome to them, 
in concert with our Allies without reserve and without 
qualification.”’ 


THE CONTROL OF LIQUOR. 


N the coming week the regulations of the Central 
Board for the control of liquor will be enforced 
in the London area. Nothing could well be in greater 
contrast than these severely practical measures and the 
orgy of destruction, outlawry, confiscation, nationalisa- 
tion, total prohibition, and so forth recently advocated 
and promised by that section of the Press which claimed 
to speak for the late Government. Certain prints and 
persons were found at that time to be clearly intoxi- 
cated with a discovery that Great Britain was being 
ruled by a “‘ teetotal Cabinet ’’, and that the hour had 
come at last to stamp out the ‘‘ trade ’’ for ever. Was 
there ever in history a Government Press which knew 
less what the Government was about than the news- 
papers which not so long ago, in the belief that they 
spoke the mind of the Cabinet, confidently advocated 
firstly total abstinence by Act of Parliament, and alter- 
natively the nationalisation of all the brewers, distillers, 
public-houses, clubs and grocers in the kingdom? For 
the Government was meantime, calmly and decisively, 
as we must believe, rejecting all these insane and 
enormously silly schemes and pondering quite a 
different solution. 

The public can now afford to smile at the whirling 
propeganda of these early days, when drink was viewed 
as the first and foremost enemy, to be extirpated, or, 
as the more popular phrase runs, to be ‘‘ decimated ”’, 
before anything further could or should be done. But 
at the time this agitation was threatening and mis- 
chievous. All sorts of agitation, however foolish and 
rash, has to be seriously reckoned with in countries 
whick in times of security and peace may fairly be 
described as living under a system of government by 
agitation. Often the least of its harm is to confuse 


‘counsel. This, at any rate, was its effect in the early 


days of the drink evil. There is no doubt at all that 
a few months ago the public simply did not know what 
to think of the drink evil. Even the late Government 
did not always know quite clearly what to think, 
though it was never visited by the worst delusions of 
its most faithful supporters. It talked with different 
voices. Mr. Lloyd George put things at a maximum, 
frightening the public possibly more than he intended; 
so that Mr. Asquith had to go to the other extreme 
and to put things at a minimum. Happily the Govern- 
ment recovered its balance; and one by one all the 
dangerous and absurd delusions of the root-and-branch, 
fifth-monarchy abolitionists were put to rest. Total 
prohibition, nationalisation of all the drink, destructive 
taxation—these three main and heroic remedies were 
finally all rejected; and those who had clamoured for a 
grand attack upon all liquor under cover of a patriotic 
concern for the welfare of the munition and transport 
industries at once lost interest in the Government plan 
when it resolved itself into simple and practical 
remedies against proved and measurable evils. 

The nature of the Government remedy has long been 
known; but its results are only just beginning to be 
clear in the districts where it has hitherto been 
enforced. Restriction of hours, dilution of the liquor, 
and prohibition of treating are the three main measures 
taken; and it appears that all three have contributed 
to improve conditions in the scheduled areas. On 
Friday of last week a conference was held of the Chief 
Constables of the areas in England and Wales, and 
Lord D’Abernon, chairman of the Central Control 
Board (Liquor Traffic) presented an interesting report 
of the progress made. The immediate result of the 
restrictions in the areas marked out has been a fall of 
40 per cent. in the prosecutions for drunkenness. The 
general manager of an important docks describes 
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how before the order was enforced 33 per cent. of his 
men lost the first quarter of the day. The percentage 
has now dropped to between 3 and 5, and the men are 
generally in better health and temper. A report from 
the Clyde says that ‘‘ the order of the Central Control 
Board has practically solved the shipowners’ problem 
of obtaining sober seamen and firemen’’. These are 
speaking facts. They witness to the triumph of a prac- 
tical measure aimed at the precise evils marked out in 
the Government White Paper on the Drink question. 
Lord D’Abernon does not hesitate to draw from this 
success an inference which throws into high relief the 
folly and rancour of the late campaign of total prohibi- 
tion. This success has depended on the loyal help of 
the ‘‘trade’’. It would be a simple matter for the 
trade, supposing a lack of patriotism and goodwill, to 
plan evasions and ignore collusion. The decree against 
“‘ treating ’’ could easily be eluded by customers and 
publicans acting together against the State. The 
point is that neither customers nor publicans feel 
themselves unduly attacked or mortified. The regula- 
tions appeal to the common sense of the country, and 
are loyally accepted. There might well have been 
objection and opposition to the very drastic and un- 
comfortable regulations of the Liquor Board They must 
necessarily affect the habits of thousands of working 
men; they must needs have the effect of cutting down 
the profits almost to vanishing of thousands of public- 
houses. Yet there has not yet been the smallest 
difficulty in enforcing the rules. The publicans have 
helped the Board, and the workers themselves have 
cheerfully acquiesced. Their acquiescence throws a 
most curious light on the part played in the drink 
evil by habit and inertia. The man who, out of mere 
custom or imitation, insists on drinking to excess, 
when it is the free and usual thing to do, is apparently 
willing to acquiesce in an abstention which affects 
everyone alike, and is recognised as dictated, not by 
a vindictive or prejudiced propaganda, but by national 
necessity. The practical and sober spirit of the mea- 
sures taken is the direct cause of such success as they 
have hitherto enjoyed both with the publicans and their 
customers. Lord D’Abernon has no doubt whatever 
of this. ‘‘ You will ask ’’, he said to the conference of 
Chief Constables, ‘‘ whether the results obtained are 
due to the restriction of hours, to the prohibition of 
treating and credit, to the limitation of the off-sales, 
or to the dilution of spirits which has been permitted. 
I am quite unable to answer this question. All the 
measures appear to have done something, but above 
all I attribute the ready response of the public to the 
action of the Board to the fact that it has been realised 
that we have limited our remedy to serious evils im- 
pairing national efficiency; that we have allowed no 
prejudice against any particular class to influence our 
action, and to the fact that the orders have been care- 
fully framed to interfere with no legitimate interest 
except in so far as it appeared absolutely necessary 
to the object in view ”’. 

It is too soon to say how far these happy conditions 
will persist. For the time being we are justified in 
assuming that the Liquor Board will soon have the 
worst of the drink evil well in hand. The violent cam- 
paign of the abolitionists, and the assumption on which 
it was based, that workers and soldiers alike were 
irremediably sodden with strong drink, naturally pro- 
voked many observers to go to the other extreme and to 
deny the existence of any real danger at all to the national 
cause through drink. This was an equally wrong and 
almost as mischievous an attitude. No one who studied 
the recent White Paper on the drink evil could avoid 
the conclusion that the work of making munitions and 
transport was gravely delayed and hindered by drunken- 
ness incertain areas and among certain industries. But 
it was equally clear that the evil was defined and could 
be met locally and by practical measures fitted to the 
known habits and temper of the drinkers. There were 
dangerous houses, dangerous districts, dangerous 
qualities of alcohol. Accordingly the public-houses 
have been closed by time and district, and the quality 
of the alcohol has been fixed by law. These are mea- 


sures which aim at removing the particular evils 
revealed by the White Paper; and they are as far 
removed as possible from the vague efforts to introduce 
a social revolution, to destroy property wholesale, and 
deeply affect the habits of the whole nation, at which 
the first furious propaganda was aimed. The country 
is deeply indebted to Lord D’Abernon’s Board of Con- 
trol for its close and anxious work in fitting the General 
Order to the particular district. It has applied its 
powers cautiously and wisely, district by district, 
assuring itself in advance of the co-operation of the 
trade and the local authorities. Now, at last, the 
biggest experiment of all is to be made, and it will 
be watched, with some suspense by the public. The 
enforcement of the Order in Greater London will affect 
not thousands but millions of people. It will decide 
the efficacy of the new regulations, not alone in dealing 
with workers, but also with a mischief it would be 
sheer affectation to ignore or to minimise—namely, the 
excessive treating of our soldiers. There is no need to 
dwell on the possible consequences to the health and 
honour of our Armies of celebrations however inno- 
cently hilarious in origin and spirit. The London 
area will serve as a very searching test case of the 
efficacy of the new Government measures, which every 
officer experienced in the handling of his men will watch 
with the keenest interest. All those who have thought 
at all of the drink evil from the practical side will 
heartily wish well to the extended activities of Lord 
D’Abernon’s Board in London—as heartily as they 
deprecated the noisy and unthinking clamour which 
only a few months ago almost put all sane and serious 
discussion of this grave matter beyond hope and 
hearing. 


THE NEED OF PATIENCE AND RESERVE. 


F only some of the zeal and energy for obligatory 
service, for a scientific organisation of the nation’s 
resources, had been shown eleven months ago that is 
proved in Parliament, Press and Platform to-day! 
By now we should be free of our difficulties and our 
dissensions in this matter: instead of which they are 
now only beginning. In reading the National Service 
debate in the House of Commons on Tuesday, we 
cannot help recalling the fact that the need of a scien- 
tific arrangement should have been quite as clear to 
people of foresight eleven months ago as it is to-day: 
certainly the pages of the Satrurpay Review from 
the start of November 1914, steadily onwards, all 
through the autumn and winter of 1914, point to that 
need. But in those days there was amazement and 
anger mixed with ridicule—among all those who do 
not trouble about reasonable foresight and despise it— 
at the bare mention of obligatory service and of a fair 
and scientific system. We wish we had preserved, as 
curiosities, some of the enraged and scornful anony- 
mous letters which came to the SaturDAY REVIEW 
ten and eleven months ago. They included agonising 
and abusive letters from ‘‘ poor widows ’’ supported 
by only sons, by anti-Robertsites, by ardent Radical 
electors, and by ardent young patriots who prefer 
cigarettes and best girls to disgusting and dangerous 
wars. 

As everyone knows, things have changed enormously 
in the matter of public opinion since November 1914: 
so that to-day the whole of one great party in the State 
favours the step, and a large section of the other 
great party. Yet progress in actual practice is ex- 
tremely difficult ; and it is not the less difficult in that, 
whereas in November 1914 the whole of the Ministry 
was dead against the step, to-day a powerful wing of 
the Ministry is strongly in favour of the step. Hence 
has arisen a very delicate position indeed; and if we 
are not to be plunged into the Cimmerian blackness of 
an open quarrel and ferocious set-to at home—in fact 
into a regular political ‘‘ scrap’ all round—we must 
exercise reserve and reticence at this time. The 
debate on National and Obligatory Service on Tues- 
day gave us, as it was, some ugly glimpses of ultra- 
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section of pro-Germans and pacifists in Parliament 
and the Press who have not really changed their spots 
any more than the leopard; and they are longing for 
a great party ‘‘scrap’’. This would be fatal to the 
cause of the country and the Army, and must at all 
costs be avoided. Patriots must discipline them- 
selves, and at times severely; or they cannot well 
inculcate discipline into that lax and vicious body com- 
posed of a section of traitorous and striking trades 
unionists, idle and skulking young wastrels such as 
one sees about the London streets and places of 
amusement and refreshment too often to-day, the 
stop-the-war Socialist gang. We are not without 
some hope that, by exercising patience and reserve 
for the present, we may yet be able to deal with this 
rank pestilent growth—though it is terribly late to 
start on the work, well on in the second year of the 
war. 


COUNTRY GENTLEMEN AND THE DEVIL’S 
DUTIES. 


O Chancellor of the Exchequer can balance all 
the conflicting needs and rights which govern 
his attitude towards finance. As often as possible he 
follows the line of least resistance, partly because it is 
approved by the Cabinet, and partly because it is the 
least likely to annoy the electorate. With good judg- 
ment Mr. McKenna has broken away from this routine, 
and has put some far-reaching innovations into his 
Budget. We especially applaud, for example, his pro- 
posal to abolish the halfpenny post, a proposal which 
has been met with a howl of rage from purely selfish 
and purely mercenary persons. But there is one point 
which Mr. McKenna has passed over in silence—the 
harmful attack of the death duties on the landed 
estates of men who die in battle or from wounds ; who 
lose on our behalf all that they can lose in the brief 
seasons of a perishable life. In return we allow their 
living estates, their hereditary land, the support that 
their lineage will need in the years of national recovery, 
to be ravaged by a cold, callous taxation, as if the 
nation would gain self-respect and power by striking 
into futility the country gentlemen and their families. 
Is it gratitude thus to attack the kinsmen and kins- 
women of our great modest dead? The past set us a 
fine example in this matter. ‘‘ Of the dead who have 
fallen in battle ’’, says the Greek orator of consolation 
and truth, ‘‘ the wide earth itself is the sepulchre ; their 
tomb is not the grave in which they are laid, but the 
undying memory of the generations that come after 
them. They perish, snatched in a moment, in the 
height of achievement, not from their fear, but from 
their renown. Fortunate! And you who have lost 
them, you, who as mortal have been born subject unto 
disaster, how fortunate are you to whom sorrow comes 
in so glorious a shape!’’ To burden this highest 
sorrow with unfair death duties, to regard the estates 
of the battle-stricken as properties to be pillaged by 
tax-gatherers, is as unjust, socially and morally, as any 
legal action can be : as unjust, for example, as it would 
be not to pension a woman of the working classes 
whose husband has died in battle for his country. 

A statesmanly thinker writes as follows on this 
urgent matter of national self-respect. 

“* We set no special store by any individual example, 
but many of our readers will have in mind a well- 
known estate in the South of England, long enjoyed 
by a public-spirited country gentleman who died only 
three or four years ago. It passed to his son, one of 
the most brilliant and best-loved Cabinet Ministers of 
his day. He in turn died suddenly a year before the 
war, and was succeeded by his son, a gallant young 
soldier, who has since been killed in France, leaving 
only a collateral to bear the unreduced charges on an 
estate already crippled. We must use very straight 
and simple language about the continuance of this 
state of things. If it were deliberate, and were justi- 


fied on grounds of public policy, then we could only 
say that our public policy was one of naked spolia- 


Radical and Socialist temper. There is a familiar | tion. The State would be behaving like a body- 


snatcher, making a ‘ war-profit’ out of the corpses of 
those who have freely given their lives to fight its 
battles. The operation of the death duties was always 
intended and expected to apply to normal rates and 
conditions of mortality, not to those resulting from the 
battlefields in a conflict such as this. It might well 
be thought that for the ‘ Roll Honour’ it should 
even be suspended altogether. It would certainly 
be despicable meanness to take advantage of the war 
for the purpose of accelerating the break-up of estates, 
and thus destroying a class which, by common consent, 
has been the backbone of England in her hour of need. 
Yet this must be the obvious outcome of denying, in 
the case of succession by collaterals, even the inade- 
quate concessions made to direct inheritance ’”’. 
(‘‘ Times ’’, 18 September 1915.) 

We quote this passage in full because we agree with 
every word of it and because it adds to the earnestness 
of our own plea. Is it too much to style the duties 
which inflict this injustice the Devil’s Duties? -A 
year ago Mr. Lloyd George in his first War Budget 
admitted the anti-social wrong of mulcting estates on 
the usual scale when they passed from heir to heir in 
abnormally swift succession; but the reductions in the 
rate of duty that he granted to estates thus stricken, 
though certainly a national benefit, were limited to 
cases of direct descent. We have no guess why col- 
laterals were not included, because many landed 
estates belonged to young and childless men who were 
serving in the King’s fighting forces, so that collateral 
succession was as important to the foresight of states- 
manship as was direct succession. National duty and 
national gratitude alike should have had then, as it 
should have now, a common aim—the safeguarding of 
those patriotic families whence the country gentlemen 
of England have come, and whence our Army and 
Navy have drawn, and should continue to draw, so 
many of their finest officers. On 5 May, when Mr. 
Lloyd George made his financial statement, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain spoke eloquently on this great theme, 
and the Chancellor was touched by his appeal; yet we 
are waiting still for a just incidence of the death 
duties. Meantime the receipts credited to the Ex- 
chequer from death duties between April and the 
present day have risen by more than three millions 
above the corresponding period of 1914, so that the 
State profits financially from those who are slain on 
battlefields. 

Though we speak frankly in defence of national 
honour and self-respect, we do not criticise Mr. 
McKenna, because we know all the entangled pre- 
judices which have gathered about this great social 
question. Many Free Traders, for example, since the 
year 1879, have been constantly at war with the 
country gentlemen, declaring that they opposed the 
effects of Free Trade either by selling their estates or 
by declining to be farmers at first hand; and no con- 
servatism in this world has the obstinacy of those who 
have admired—and who still admire—Free Trade in 
Free Imports only. They inherit an unchanging faith, 
and pass it on unchanged. Many of them hate 
landed estates, and regard death duties as a herald of 
Socialism, of a swift spoliation that enriches the 
common good and discredits the worth of entailed in- 
heritance. Persons who hold these queer opinions would 
probably oppose any further easing of the death duties, 
just as they oppose the few additional import taxes 
which Mr. McKenna has imposed for the necessary 
benefit of his war finance. Further, at this moment it 
might be indiscreet to run counter to their prejudices, 
partly because they have influence on certain sections 
of the trade unionists, and partly because the working 
classes for the first time in their recent history are 
going to feel the pinch and squeeze of direct taxation. 
This ordeal may try the patience of inexperienced tax- 
payers, and certain agitators might make no scruple 
about raising a party cry if the death duties became 
equitable. They might say that country gentlemen 
were being favoured while working men were being 
taxed, both directly and indirectly, and this allegation 
of injustice would do harm in many quarters. 
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But we have some faith in the judgment of Mr. | 
Between to-day and the 


McKenna and the Cabinet. 
next Budget public opinion can be educated; there is 
no need to overwhelm the heir of any country gentle- 
man who has died in this war, after helping the Army 
and Navy to turn every stay-at-home into a secure 
pensioner. That country gentlemen have made mis- 
takes in the past in their attitude towards their land 
is true enough, but during this time of crisis they have 
been in all respects great servants of the common 
good, those above military age serving all day long as 
recruiters, and the others serving in the ranks when 
they could not at once serve as officers. The yeomen 
of England, and landlords of the manors, have ever 
had in war the same tradition of public service; and 
for this reason, in his history of Henry VII., Lord 
Bacon speaks with the utmost enthusiasm of the here- 
ditary power that Henry gained for the State by estab- 
lishing on the land ‘‘men of some substance, that 
might.keep hinds and servants, and set the plough on 
going. This did wonderfully concern the might and 
mannerhood of the Kingdom, to have farms as it were 
of a standard, sufficient to maintain an able body out 
of penury, and did in effect amortise a great part of 
the lands of the Kingdom unto the hold and occupa- 
tion of the yeomanry or middle people, of a condition 
between gentlemen and cottagers or peasants’’. From 
this Tudor wisdom many a county family took its 
origin, and, as Bacon puts it: ‘‘ Thus did the King 
secretly sow Hydra’s teeth; whereupon, according to 
the poet’s fiction, should rise up armed men for the 
service of the Kingdom ”’. 


THE GREAT WAR. 


APPRECIATION (No. 61) BY VIEILLE MoustTacue. 
I, 
THE WESTERN THEATRE. 


HE echoes and re-echoes of ponderous cannon 

that have reverberated along our southern 

shores for some weeks past must have awakened the 
dullest intellect to the fact that a purport of offensive 
was meditated across the narrow seas. The Allies, 
confident in numbers, confident in superior moral, 
and, above all, confident in adequate munitions to 
justify the opening of a new chapter in the campaign, 
have resumed the affensive with a marked promise of 
success. Guns and food for guns have given to the 
armies after weary months of waiting that spirit with- 
out which success in war can never be anticipated— 
the spirit and power of the initiative. For four solid 
weeks a strain has been imposed upon the enemy 
along his entire front, and also upon his flank, which 
must have reacted upon moral. Persistent and daily 
bombardment of the hostile lines from a sector along 
the sea in Belgium by means of warships, from the 
Belgian and British lines facing the Yser and Ypres, 
from the sectors of Arras, the Somme, the Aisne, 
Champagne, the Argonne to the Vosges has given 
the enemy little rest. He has been forced to lie 
awaiting a blow he knows not whence. We must not 
consider that our powder has been wasted, even 
though no advance had been made for all this period. 
We are privileged at last to know that our new 
formations have reached their allotted sectors in the 
fighting line. With them are placed not only new 
guns but new gunners, men who have never handled 
a shell in anger, and some perhaps who have never 
even seen one fired in peace. Shortage of delivery 
from the foundry and the factory has denied to these 
brave men the full benefit of peace schooling. A 
sedentary method of war has some advantages for 
nations whose rulers impose upon their soldiery the 
necessity to face war unprepared. New infantry 
cadres can be gradually and methodically ‘‘ blooded ”’ 
to trench warfare. Gunners in a prolonged bombard- 
ment can get ‘‘ salted’’ to shrapnel, they can acquire 
the fine art of artillery preparation, they can learn to 
register on targets by aid of airman observer or tele- 
phone operator, they get to work automatically in the 


service of the fire co-operation of shell and rifle. Un- 
questionably a week in the gun pits in Flanders is of 
more value to the uninitiated than a year on the 
ranges of Salisbury Plain, though it is not a training 
that makes for field and manceuvre action. That is 
another story. At best such a system of making war 
is funereal, but our soldiers are not quite their own 
masters; they are forced to re their steps upon the 
war map by the rise or fall of the figure of production 
of the factory. The real masters of their progress on 
the battlefield are their mates in the workshops. That 
we are four months late in the timetable of co-ordinate 
strategy between the East and the West is known to 
all Allies as well as to those upon whose shoulders 
rests the ‘responsibility of the blame of this delay. 
Suffice it to say that better late than never the 
effort has been launched. Can we rest satisfied 
that we have men and munitions forthcoming in suffi- 
cient numbers to sustain the combat, for it promises 
to be prodigious? 

The prelude to the stroke has been of immense 
service to the new branch of the service of war. 
Airmen have learnt to manceuvre in squadrons; 
not only to scout in advance of large flocks whose 
province ‘is destruction, but to battle with hos- 
tile aeroplanes, while the bomb-droppers can _per- 
form their task and co-operate with the offensive 
waged by their comrades on the soil beneath them. 
We read not only of ventures to create havoc and 
damage in the enemy country far in rear of the hostile 
front but of success in the attack on trains conveying 
supports to threatened sectors, and of bombs being 
dropped on stations where entraining was in evidence. 
We shall before long hear of battles in the firmament. 
The possession of the power of the initiative on sea, 

land, and air which the Allies now hold in the West 
| must on no account be surrendered. The maledictions 
_ of the nation and of posterity await those whose 
apathy in the struggle tends to damp the buoyant 
spirit that now animates our gallant fellows, and 
curses are in store for those whose threat of with- 
holding support has before now been evidenced. We 
can make this present effort the prelude to the last 
phase if we only will, but let us be under no mis- 
conception, the endeavour must be “‘ thorough”’ if 
victory be our aim. To conquer we must be superior 
in every branch of war—men, arms, munitions, and 
moral. Our administration must be such that the 
superiority will be maintained until the final hour. 
We must have no repetition of the ominous words 
which told of the reasons of the ‘‘ fatal bar to our 
success ’’ reported in our previous effort in the West. 

II 

The Allied commander has opened the new chapter 
in the campaign with a lesson for which perhaps he 
is indebted to his enemy. Some months ago a captured 
document expressed the views of a stalwart opponent 
on the subject of trench attack. Prince Rupprecht of 
Bavaria has given us his conception of the task, and 
we are grateful. A front of not less than 20 miles, 
he asserts, is one that gives but a hope for success. 
He has proved right. The Germans think ‘‘ big ’’ in 
battles. They opened our eyes in 1870. They have 
extended their breadth of view since the days of 
mighty Gravelotte when but seven miles covered the 
length of the~scene of slaughter in that desperate 
struggle. And yet we thought the battle front stupen- 
dous. Spasmodic efforts on narrow fronts lead no- 
where. They invite counter-measures. They promote 
the creation of salients, always weak spots in defensive 
armour. Our minds have enlarged since the days 
of Neuve Chapelle and Hill 60. We pick up new 
lessons every day and hour. The offensive ordered 
for 26 September 1915 was on a new scale not before 
attempted. We may dismiss the thrusts made at 
Hooge probably to deceive the enemy and contain his 
forces in that sector. The main British attack was 
directed on a terrain newly taken over from our Ally, 
that to the south of La Bassée, and in conjunction 
with French forcés, on a sector that runs from La 


Bassée canal near to the town of Arras, altogether a 
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length of 18 miles. The piercing of the hostile line 
almost throughout the entire length of the objective 
that was ordered has been the reward, and the 
joint forces promise to hold what they have cap- 
tured. Arras, we may remember, was one of 
the main targets of the enemy when his strategic 
purpose was altered from the capture of the capital 
of France to the acquisition of a gateway to the sea. 
Its immediate neighbourhood in the North is a net- 
work ‘of difficulties to the attacker. A thickly popu- 
lated region converts the battle-ground into a form; of 
street fighting where every house, farm, village and 
factory is a fortress in itself, and where high explo- 
sive can alone clear the way for our indomitable 
infantry. Progress will necessarily be slow. It takes 
time to bring up the ponderous weapons whose duty 
is to furrow up and plough the way. We have gained 
a foothold on the rising ground near Hill 140, the 
culminating point of the crests of Vimy, and the Allies 
will hail with delight the capture and holding of the 
hostile positions which have for so long dominated 
their trenches. 

' The main attack of the Allied armies, however, 
centres in the achievement of the French in the Cham- 
pagne sector. As a beginning it has covered a depth 
of one to four kilometres on a front of 18 miles of 
German trenches. We are not in the secrets of the 
strategic purpose of the Allied commander, but it is 
apparent that a further progress in his direction must 
gravely disconcert the hostile plans both of his offen- 
sive and defensive. The counter offensive of the 
armies of the Crown Prince in the Argonne is proof 
of this contention. Its failure, made under cover of 
every hellish death-dealing device, is welcome. It is 
in Champagne that we may look to a return to the 
days of the manceuvre battle, the struggle for natural 
features of terrain, of hills, rivers, woods; and when 
the gap is widened and deepened maybe we may 
witness the inpour of legions of horsemen. If 
the quality of the enemy troops in this sector 
of their line happen to be of a moral of 
inferior type, as we may judge from the number of 
captured prisoners, it is here that a vigorous blow 
will react throughout the entire line. We have not 
yet been informed on the matter of the status of the 
prisoners, but its importance is significant. Nothing 
will stimulate our new formations to renewed exertions 
more than to find that they are faced by levies of their 
own military standing, raised and trained but fourteen 
months ago. The début of the units of our New Army 
into the theatre of war is a glory of which the nation 
may well be proud. There is, unfortunately, a certain 
mischief in victory when the note of exultation sounds 
in British ears. Efforts are apt to be relaxed when 
the onlooker, enjoying a life of ease, is buoyed 
with hope that the gleam of success may broaden 
into the sunshine of triumph. We are very far 
from the days of the final hosanna. We may be 
pleased and contented that both in the East and West 
we imagine that the German has failed in his purpose 
Let us suppose it so, what then? We have to 
ask ourselves and our Allies what is our own purpose. 
Is it to impose our own will upon the enemy, or is it 
to look calmly on at the war map and see depicted 
thereon the limits to which the foe has ‘“ shot his 
bolt ’’? There he will stop unless we bend or break 
that bolt; but even if we do so much, we ask, is that 
all for which we aim? Is all this sacrifice of blood 
and treasure imposed upon the Allies and others by a 
bloody-minded tyrant to pass unavenged? If our pur- 
port is to stamp militarism out of Europe, as we pro- 
fess is our intention, let us be under no misapprehen- 
sion. Ahead of us is a task that will tax us to the 
utmost, and it will not meet with success unless the 
progress be deliberate. There is no ‘‘ short cut to 
victory ’’ over a nation to whom war is a religion. 
Great victories are not to be won from such a foe with- 
out great sacrifices. Let us steel our hearts and our 
man and womanhood to bear the costs of triumph. 
The joys of victory in the opening of the new chap- 
ter have probably been at the cost of 30,000 casualties. 


Small as the price has been there is something tangible 
in the result. The war scene has changed immensely 
to our advantage. Never again must our brave men 
be condemned to sit for months in the orchestra stalls 
of the theatre of war at a cost of 250,000 casualties. 
Have our workers ever realised what strikes and 
slackness have cost their comrades? As our great 
poet tells us, ‘‘ There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ’’. 
When the wane of Hostile effort shows signs-of setting 
in then comes the psychological moment to strike hard 
with arm and voice. The battle-cry must be a verit- 
able chorus, and this voice of unanimity can only be 
delivered with effect when the sons of a nation bear 
equally the burden of the struggle. 
III. 
Tue EASTERN THEATRE. 

The dark cloud that a week ago was rolling east- 
ward in the fortunes of our Ally has lifted in more than 
one zone of the operations. The splendid recovery of 
the Russian armies in their threatened entanglement 
around Vilna has given the military situation a dis- 
tinctly brighter look. The threat to the communica- 
tions that was made by the cavalry swoop from Svent- 
ziany to Molodetschna has been brushed aside. It 
would have been a marvel if the horsemen who 
threaded their way through this lakeland could have 
put in sufficient force to hold up a formidable army 
that saw but a weakly held gap between them and 
security. The threatened envelopment has apparently 
failed. Our Ally stands firm at Veleika, and it is to 
be hoped will there bar the way to hostile attempts 
at the severing of his communications, either north or 
south. The elements are coming into play. Farther 
south the physical difficulties have proved too much for 
the advancing German hosts, and Von Mackensen has 
found in the Pinsk Marshes that he has to face 
a struggle on causeways to gain his objective at 
Lunietz. It is here that platoons can hold up brigades. 

Both a political and strategic importance must be 
attached to the good fight put up by Gen. Ivanoff in 
the zone of operations still farther to the south. 
It is certain that renewed hostile effort will be made 
to strike with force for an opening at Rovno to com- 
plete the forward strategic step that was outlined 
in my last letter. Success in these regions is of much 
moment at this critical period. War, which is the 
child and instrument of politics, may become the 
parent and arbiter of diplomacy. 

In the north the struggle for Dvinsk promises to 
furnish a page for history. A success for the enemy 
there means a break in the Northern and Central Army 
groups of our Ally, and to achieve this purpose the 
German effort will be prodigious. Dvinsk will give 
the answer to the question now in men’s minds as to 
whether German effort in the East is reaching the 
period of exhaustion. There are omens of a shortage 
of numbers for the strategic purpose originally in- 
tended. Armies have been moving about on the 
chessboard as on a stage. The call for cavalry to 
perform a task which only stout infantry could tackle 
is significant. The importance of the retention of 
Vilna by our Ally as long as it was possible be- 
comes apparent when the student realises the 
appalling physical difficulties to military operations 
which are presented by the labyrinth of lakes that 
encircle the fortress of Dvinsk. The capture of Kovno 
gave to the Germans a forward base from which to 
operate, and a particularly favourable one, as it is 
directly connected with the northern arsenal at Kénigs- 
berg. One single road runs thence to Dvinsk, travers- 
ing the lakeland, and a buttress well planted at Novo- 
Alexandrovsk bars passage from the south-west upon 
this causeway. Former articles will recall the import- 
ance that has been attached to the possession of Vilna 
as the next stepping stone for hostile effort. The cap- 
ture of Vilna and the line of the railway running north 
through Sventsiany is thus a gain of first importance 
to the enemy. A victory, or even a defeat averted, 
means everything to Russia at this moment, stricken 
as she is. The end of the struggle, however, is 
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not yet. A fine piece of Russian leadership has saved 
one army from a perilous situation. We hear of arms 
and munitions now forthcoming, and we know of the 
indomitable courage of the men who are called upon to 
wield them. 

The closing days of the month of September 1915 
offer a picture to the Allies in both theatres of opera- 
tions of the war-magic that lies in the muscle of the 
munition worker. A neglect to cultivate this spirit to 
the full may cause the tide of war to recede again. 


“MIDDLE ARTICLES. 


A TANGLE OF TERMS. 


UTHORS, printers, publishers, vieing generously 
among one another, are doing their best to 

meet public wants in this war; but it does not seem to 
have occurred to anyone, so far, to supply for the 


-million a perfectly simple little dictionary and a hand- 


book of the most elementary logic, both easily slipped 
into the waistcoat pocket. The first. would put all of 
us right about the meaning of certain strangely mis- 
understood terms in daily use: thus it would tell us 
that ‘‘ militarist ’’ is the Latin miles, genitive militis, 
meaning “‘ soldier’’; that ‘‘ decimated’”’ is from the 
Latin decem=‘‘ ten’’, and signifies that something or 
somebody has been lessened by one-tenth—not anni- 
hilated. The second would enormously help our 
reasoning process : thus we should learn that you can- 
not be a ‘‘ voluntarist’’ and yet apply force or com- 
pulsion by this underground or that backdoor method ; 
and that it is not reasonable to practise war and 
preach peace—at any rate in the same breath. It is 
curious the number of people who are helplessly 
jumbled up to-day in these very simple matters; and 
indeed, when it comes to Labour Leaders and Socialist 
comrades one is quite agreeably surprised and cheered 
at meeting with someone who is not in a terrible 
tangle as to pacifism, belligerency, militarists, volun- 
tarists and compulsion. Mr. Hodge, M.P., is one of 
the cheerful exceptions to-day. Some capital patriot- 
ism came from him in a speech lately. He prefers the 
voluntary to the obligatory way in military service; 
but he says, if ‘‘ obligatory conscription ’’ is needed to 
succeed in the war, why then we must have it. Some 
sound logic, too, comes from him; for he asks incredu- 
lously, How can any belligerent be a pacifist? and 
being a belligerent himself, he therefore disclaims 
pacifism. One wishes one could see a sign of his logic 
spreading generally among the Labour members and 
Socialists and their papers, who announce that they 
are dead against all militarism—including the policy 
of Lord Roberts, whom they describe as a militarist— 
will have nothing to do with it, and yet propose to 
crush out for ever militarism : as if Prussian militarism 
could be crushed out by any means save that of 
British, French, Russian, Italian and Serbian mili- 
tarism ! 

They have the singular delusion that—always pro- 
vided the device is voluntarism—they can raise a force 
which will somehow not be composed of militarists 
and yet will be able to crush out for ever the mili- 
tarists of Germany. This, so far as is discoverable, is 
to be done by strictly non-militarists of Great Britain 
joining with pure militarists of Russia, France, Italy, 
Belgium, Serbia, Montenegro, and with at least semi- 
militarists of Australia and New Zealand, against pure 
militarists of Germany, Austria and Turkey. We are 
to coalesce with militarists that we may crush out 
militarists, and at the same time we are to receive no 
taint of militarism ourselves! Was ever a droller 
jumble of conflicting ideas? When’s a militarist not a 
militarist? asks our modern mad hatter; or, to ex- 
change Latin words for English words, when’s a 
soldier not a soldier? According to the belligerent- 
pacifists—or is it the pacifist-belligerents?—of the 
Labour and Socialist parties, a soldier is no soldier 
(or, if Latin be preferred by our Socialist scholars, a 
militarist is no militarist) so long as he voluntarily 
joins the Army. The moment he is compelled to join 


he becomes an odious militarist who must be crushed 
out. It is very difficult to follow this kind of reason- 
ing. As for crushing out very powerful militarists by 
those who are not militarists at all, is it not as if one 
were to put non-pugilists into the ring to knock out 
champion pugilists—and so to end prize fighting? 
Then there is the strange logic, quite the ‘‘ Alice in 
Wonderland ”’ logic, of those who have hit on a plan 
for silencing the debate on National Service. By way 


| of keeping this question perfectly quiet, and of doing 
or saying nothing whatever to keep the debate on it 


alive and angry, some people write acidulous letters 
to the Press rebuking ‘‘ Conscriptionists ’’ severely ; 
whilst others meet together (the very thing they can- 
not forgive in others) and announce it is not needed; 
and pass severe, snubbing resolutions against it. 
These seem rather Colney Hatch methods of silencing 
a controversy; one would have thought they were the 
best possible methods for keeping a controversy alive 
and savage. The other day, for example, the National 
Brothers of Whitefield’s Tabernacle stoked the fires of 
controversy by means of a resolution condemning all 
‘** public agitation’? on the subject of compulsory 
service. To the Brothers, public agitation ceases to 
be public agitation when it is merely directed towards 
squashing those who are publicly agitating something 
they do not themselves happen to like: one cannot 
understand this any better than one can understand the 
proposal of our belligerent-pacifists for crushing out 
Prussian militarism by means of a military force 
which is not itself composed of militarists. 

The truth seems to be that when Quakers of any 
persuasion whatever go to war, and at the same time 
try to preach their doctrines, the result must be a very 
droll jumble of theory and practice. Once we are in a 
war—and a war, like the present one, for life or 
death to the nation—had we not better lay aside our 
pacifism, national brotherhood, cosmopolitanism ; and, 
instead, go in hammer and tongs at the enemy? 


NIETZSCHE’S LETTERS TO FRAU O. 
TRANSLATED BY BEATRICE MARSHALL. 

[We are glad of the opportunity to publish these 
letters. Not Nietzsche, but the Nietzscheans must be 
charged with helping to bring about the present war. 
Nietzsche was a sanguine poet who celebrated the joy 
of life in ringing phrases, living in imagination the 
active life that was denied in practise to a frail 
invalid. His praise of heroic life has been misread as 
praise of lawless brutality ; but Nietzsche was quite re- 
mote from the spirit of modern Germany. He hated the 
narrow, Prussian spirit of his own day, and would be 
amazed at the use to which his words and ideas 
are put in modern Germany. These letters show 
something of the amiable and reclusive spirit of 
Nietzsche, and are therefore welcome at this time as 
helping to dissociate him from professing followers 
who have so grievously mishandled his works. 

As to the occasion of these letters the translator 
writes ;— 

“It was at the Bayreuth Festival of 1876 that 
Nietzsche solaced himself for Wagner’s neglect of 
him in the society of the little lady, ‘ a pretty Alsatian 
with a husband in Paris’, to whom the following 
seven letters are addressed. Though slight, they 
possess a grace and tenderness which, emanating from 
a reputed ‘ Beast of Prey’, render them remarkable ’’. 

Needless to say, Miss Marshall fully possesses 
all the rights in these letters. No German publisher 
or ae is defrauded by their publication.—Ep. 
S. R. 

I. 


Basle, 30 Aug. 1876. 
My Dear Frau O.,—When you went away you left 
me and Bayreuth in darkness. It seemed as if some- 
one had extinguished my light. I had to try very 
hard to find myself again, but be assured that I have 


succeeded in this, and you may open my letter without 
the slightest anxiety. 
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My sentiments towards you 
hearty, brother-like kind that I feel I could even love 
your husband simply because he is your husband. 
Would you believe it, I think of your small Marcel 
quite ten times a day? 

Will you accept from me my first three ‘‘ Thoughts 
out of Season’’? They will give you some idea of 
what I believe and what I live for. Continue your 


kindness, and so help me to accomplish the task that 


lies before me.* 
Yours in purest friendship, 
FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE. 


Il. 
Basle, Sept. 1876. 
Dear KIND Frienp,—First I could not write because 


1 was undergoing an eye cure, and now that I can 
write, 1 really ought not to for a long time. In spite 


are now of such a. 


of that, I have read your two letters over and over | 


again. 
often for my peace of mind, but this new friendship 


I almost fancy that I have read them too | 


is for me like new wine, very delightful, but per- | 
haps a little dangerous, at least as far as I am con-— 


cerned. And dangerous for you, too, 


when | 


consider what a terrible free-thinker you are thus | 


brought in contact with. A man who wants nothing so | a int 0 
much as to lose touch more and more every day with It is, indeed, something to be proud of, to bring 


a soothing, deadening faith, and who in this daily 
emancipation of the spirit seeks and finds joy. Who 
knows if I don’t want to be more of a free-thinker 
than I ever possibly can be? 

What is to be done, then? An elopement from the 
Seraglio of Faith without Mozartian music? Do you 
by any chance know Fraulein von Meysenbug’s auto- 
biography, published under the title of ‘‘ Memoiren 
einer Idealistin’?? How are poor little Marcel’s 
teeth? We must all suffer much before we can learn 
to bite in the physical as well as the moral sense. I 
mean bite in order’ to feed ourselves, not bite simply 
for the sake of biting. 

Is there not such a thing in existence as a good 
photograph of a certain beautiful little lady? On Sun- 
day week I start for Italy, and shall be there a long 
time. 


From there I will send you news of myself. | 


Anyhow, a letter sent to my old address at Basle will _ 


reach me. 
With whole-hearted good wishes, 
Yours fraternally, 
FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE. 


Ill. 


It is to be hoped that you have forgiven me, dear 
little friend, for being so long in giving you news of 
my health and whereabouts. It has been the same 
with all my friends. I could not help myself. In- 
tolerable headaches, for which I have failed to find any 
remedy, have compelled me to silence and renunciation 
of all friendly intercourse. To-day I am making a 
solitary exception to the rule, and shall be sure to 
pay for it. But I am so anxious to hear from you 
something that is really more than bare news. Give 
me this pleasure for a Christmas treat. The French 
translation of my essay on Wagner is already on its 
way, and I trust will reach you by Christmas... . 
Another little ruse, like this letter, to extract from 
you a few—nay, several lines! There is much 
pleasant exchange of thought and friendliness in our 
small circle here. We are full of high hopes and, in 
short, we are fairly happy. I am conscious of this, 
despite the drawbacks of pain and ill-health which 
somewhat cloud my perspective. Of course, there 
may be people in the world who are still happier, 
but I could with my whole heart wish most men such 
a lot as ours. They would have every reason to be 
content. It occurred to me the other day that it might 
amuse my fair friend to write a short novel and send 
it to me to read in MS. Any such attempt is good 
for us, in that it brings clearly before us just how much 
we have got out of life, and what we want to get out 
of it. We are not the unhappier for trying, even if we 


* He probably meant breaking from Wagner. 


fail. That is the effect of Art, and at any rate it 
makes us wiser. But maybe it is foolish advice to 
give. If you think so, tell me you have laughed at 
' me for making the proposal—even to know that 
would give me pleasure. With kindest greetings, 
Your friend, 
F. N. 


Villa Rubinacco, 
Sorrento, near Naples, 
16 Dec. 1876. 


IV. 


Rosenlauibad, - 
29 Aug. 1877. 

My VERY DEAR FRIEND,---I am not going to leave 
this mountain solitude without writing to tell you once 
more how full of kindness my feelings are towards 
you. . . . Superfluous isn’t it to say, or rather to 
write this? But my feeling of friendship towards 
anyone has a way of digging in like a thorn, and, like 
a thorn, it is troublesome and pricks irrepressibly. 
Excuse, then, this little altogether unnecessary and 
bothering letter. I am told that you—well, that you 
are expecting, hoping, wishing. I heard the news 
with intensest sympathy. I wish and hope with you! 


another good and perfect being into the world... a 
great achievement ! 
mortalise yourself by writing a novel, do distinguish 
yourself in this way; we shall all be very grateful to 
you, though I hear that it is much more difficult than 
novel writing. I saw your eyes the other day quite 
suddenly looking at me out of the darkness. ‘‘Oh, why 
does no one else look at me with eyes like that’?! I 
exclaimed in a tone of bitter regret. ‘‘ It is too bad’’. 
Do you know that up till now no woman’s voice has 
ever impressed me very much, although I have heard 
all the great celebrities. But still I believe that some- 
where in the world there is a voice for me. I am 
searching for it. Where, where can it be? 

Farewell! May all good spirits hover round and 
guard you. 

Faithfully yours, 
FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE. 

P.S.—The day after to-morrow I shall he back in 

old Basle. 


V. 
Basle, 23 Nov. ’77. 
DearEST FRIEND,—Accept my heartiest congratula- 
tions, which I may only express in the fewest possible 
words. The condition of my health is bad; head and 
eyes refuse their services more than ever, and I am, 
therefore, compelled to dictate this. With warmest 
greeting and every possible good wish for you and 


| your child. 


Always yours, 
F. N. 
VI. 
Naumburg, 1882. 

Best FRIEND,—May I call you this after six years of 
silence? In the meantime I have been living nearer to 
death than to life, and have become, in consequence, a 
little too much of a hermit, if not a ‘‘ saint ’’. 

But not incorrigibly so, for my belief in life, in men, 
and in Paris has been restored, and before very long 
I hope to see you again. My newest book is called 
‘* The Joyful Science’’. Is not your Paris sky much 
brighter than ours? Could you by any chance find 
there a simple room to let that would do for me? It 
must be quiet as the grave, very retired and bare, and, 
most important of all, not too far away from you, dear 
lady. Or perhaps you would not advise me to come to 
Paris? It may not be exactly the right place for 
hermits, for those men who still have to be busy with 
a great life’s task and have no concern with politics and 
present discontents. 

You are ever for me such a charming and beautiful 
memory. 

Yours with my whole heart, 
F. NIETZSCHE. 
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VII. 
Alas ! my beloved friend, hardly had I written to say 
I was coming than I have to write again to let you 
know that it cannot be at once, not for a long, long 
time, perhaps several months. But then I shall come, 
and stay a very long time; and if I find that my heart 


does not beat in unison with Paris, then surely in | 


St. Cloud or St. Germain a solitary worm of a thinker 
may follow his avocation in peace and quietude ! 
Yours with tender gratitude, 
FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE. 


STAINED GLASS. 
By C. H. Baker. 


EMORIALS to those fallen on the field of 
honour in this great war will be set up, I 
imagine, in nearly every town of our Empire. When 
the time comes for this office too much care cannot 
be taken that such monuments shall be worthy of so 
magnificent a theme. ‘The greatness of Greece is per- 
haps best remembered by the splendour of her 
memorials of the Persian wars, but whatever else we 
may be in for, it is pretty sure that a burst of sculp- 
ture and architecture comparable with that of Phidias 
will not be our lot. On the other hand we may avoid 
the downright banal, by which in too many cases the 
memory of those who died in the Crimea, in India, 
or South Africa is impaired. For the melancholy part 
of a bad monument is that its feebleness or dullness 
subtly affects its subject by prejudicing our minds; 
on this account a.tour of Kensal Cemetery is very bad 
for one, because it corrupts one’s veneration for the 
many admirable worthies who became the victims of 
Victorian monumental masonry. That people com- 
memorated by the vile sculptures and dreary pompous- 
ness of those. appalling tombstones can ever have been 
gay and lovable and gallant seems impossible. 

In very few cases, I fear, are the Boer War monu- 
ments much more successful. For them hack sym- 
bolism from Burlington House or else the art of an 
illustrated weekly’s war pictures too often did duty. 
And where memorial windows have been put in 
churches, not only during last century, the result has 
usually been poor. The miserable condition of most 
stained giass is principally due to the modern mis- 
conception of functions; just as the easel picture 
ruined mural decoration so it destroyed the art of 
window painting. All modern popular wall painting 
is based on the error that it is only a magnified sort 
of academy subject picture, and stained glass was 
regarded merely as another medium for the same kind 
of work, subdued to a key of milk and water “ art 
shades ’’ and sentimental girlish saints. Instead of 
being approached as, so to speak, a special element 
with exceptional potentialities, glass was degraded to 
nothing better than a badly drawn and thinly coloured 
Sunday school illustration. This, rather than the 
alleged loss of the old glass painters’ secrets, was the 
undoing of an incomparable art. 

Stained glass has an elemental asset possessed by 
none of the other branches of painting. It oan 
actually make an instrument of the sun’s light, 
whereas pigment can only use it by reflection. Thus 
painted glass is on equal terms with music as a 
creator of an abstract and non-representative art. 
The musician plays on the waves of ether, ordering 
them as he wills. The oil painter, on the other hand, 
representing Nature, tries by means of the rays 
reflected off his pigment to give an illusion of the light 
reflected by his object—a rather secondhand con- 
trivance at the best. But the glass painter really 
* paints with sunlight, mixing it with his human inven- 
tion of colour; all that the textile weavers and tile 
makers can do with their opaque materials he trans- 
cends inestimably, as a flower surpasses a picture of 
itself. The glass painter, indeed, declares himself in 
an art which, in the muddled phrase of the post- 
impressionists, is ‘‘ musical’’. For he can stir emo- 
tions by a stimulus that carries no association with 


—_— 


material experience or literary idea. I do not wish 
to imply that the stimulus of colour is superior to the 
stimulus of human thought, nor that the appeal of 
so-called representative art is really material; what I 
would emphasise is that if the pure emotion released 
by colour is required no work of man can arouse it as 
profoundly as stained glass. 

The first essential, then, of glass painting is colour, 
and oddly enough colour is the most conspicuous 
absentee from ordinary modern glass. This is curious 
because, unless I am misinformed, some of the richest 
coloured glass imaginable is made as it were inadver- 
tently and pitched away by the makers. Within the 
last few years, however, artists have been considering 
this neglected art, people with trained intelligence and 
perception in the possibilities of colour. They have 
shown, here and there, that even the newest glass 
can burn with something like the passionate fire of the 
old French and Florentine windows. Of course I am 
not referring to the pallid and sentimental glass of the 
Arts and Crafts persuasion, nor do I expect that we 
all can believe that modern things are comparable 
with the blessed antique. But, judging by recent pro- 
ductions, it is clear that we are on the threshold of 
an output of better glass than has been seen since ‘the 
art began to decay. - 

Here, then, it seems to me, we have a solution for 
part of the problem that the war memorials will pre- 
sent. For if some, especially those of a collective 
nature, take the form of church windows, and if the 
right people are commissioned, the dead whom we 
wish to enshrine in honoured memory will enduringly 
be associated with the living influence and stimulus 
of beauty. Throughout Britain, in the garrison towns 
and villages, the unique miracle of beauty created from 
stained glass might flower again, enfolding within it 
the memory of the men who represented this village 
or that, this town or borough, in the Great War. In 
little windows in the small villages, in large in the 
great churches of the towns, the glory of eolour might 
flame into life again, becoming part of and trans- 
figuring the hallowed spirit which during centuries 
of religious emotion has saturated the atmosphere and 
fabric of our churches. There would be no difficulty 
in finding artists enough to initiate such a general 
renaissance, though it would be less easy to persuade 
local and provincial committees to place their orders 
with them. The popular taste for ‘“‘ illustrative ’’ 
windows will die hard, and commissions will be given 
to the ordinary commercial firms by whom the function 
of stained glass is undreamt of. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
EDUCATIONAL REFORM. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
94, Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W., 
28 September 1915. 

Sir,—I have read with much sympathy some very sug- 
gestive editorial remarks which have appeared lately in 
the Sarurpay Review anent the present unsatisfactory state 
of elementary education in this country. It is a subject 
which requires thorough ventilation, for its importance to 
the nation as a whole is indisputable, and may be claimed 
to rank at the present juncture next in importance to the 
successful carrying on of the war. When Palmerston de- 
scribed Germany as a country of ‘‘ damned professors ’’ he 
little thought of the use to which an ambitious State could 
put a well-organised educational system. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that a more or less perfect system of education 
reaching all classes would produce an ideal State, ensuring 
individual liberty and good government of ithe community 
as a whole. 

The basis of all attempts at reform is a clear idea of 
what is actually meant by education, and what should be 
aimed at in an educational scheme to reach the mass of 
the people. The objection that we have no time to deal 
with abstract theories in a modern world full of bustle and 
excitement is very shallow indeed, for the only question is 
whether our theory should be badly conceived or well- 
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thought out, and carried into execution on a well-organised 
plan. 

As soon as we think a little over the matter we see that 
what the State aims at in making elementary education 
compulsory among the mass of the people is to promote a 
better standard of general intelligence in the community, 
and: thus to conform to the law of human evolution and | 
produce a slightly higher type of citizen. In the struggle 
for existence, both ‘individual and national, the higher 
the intelligence the greater the chance of sutcessful life. 
In fatt, in the present state of international life a country 
that discouraged education of. the masses would be alto- 
gether out of the reckoning. To think of going back is 
therefore impossible. What must be done is to take the 
next step forward. 

This is where the need of a sound theory of education is 
imperative. A nation, like an individual, must cut its gar- 
ment according to the cloth, for it has not unlimited re- 
sources at its disposal. To talk of ‘‘ free’’ education is 
all very well. In reality, somebody has got to pay for 
somebody else—that is what it simply amounts to. The 
State grants ‘‘ free’? education to millions through taking 
money from the pockets of other citizens. The point I am 
driving at is that it is absurd to talk of ‘‘ free ’’ education. 
It is nothing of the sort. It is part of the plan of a modern 
State to raise a certain section of the community to a 
higher level of intelligence, and thus to promote the general 
welfare of the whole, and secure individual liberty in the 
highest sense of the term by encouraging good sense, good 
manners, intelligence—everything, in short, that makes for 
a higher and better form of living. 

The aim of education therefore must always be what 
it has always been—development of the finer qualities latent 
in humanity, and an extension to the many of what was 
formerly regarded as the privilege of the few. That is the 
real meaning of modern democracy. 

Bearing in mind the aim of education, it is easy to see 
the unsatisfactory condition in which it is now, so far as 
education of the masses is concerned. The State has only 
begun general education. It must do something to com- 
plete it, otherwise the future may be fraught with disaster. 
To quicken the intelligence without inculcating moral dis- 
cipline and self-restraint in a practical manner, which will 
tend to render it habitual and natural to ithe individual, 
is to hold a wrong and dangerous view of education. That 
is exactly what has happened in the last forty years with 
elementary education. When the young person has been 
taught to read and write with a certain amount of correct- 
ness and fluency he or she is ‘‘ educated’ to such an ex- 
tent that he becomes a natural prey to all kinds of absurdi- 
ties, illusions, and idiotic auto-suggestions. This condition 
of mind constitutes a menace to the community which mt 
be dealt with before it is too late. 

The only way in which it can be cured is for the State 
to take the next step forward in popular education, and to 
put forth the other side of education—duty to self and 
others; in a word, the moral aspect of human life. This 
is what makes man different from the animal, and the 
civilised man different from the savage man. 

Can this idea be carried out practically in a way that 
would not entail ruinous expense to the taxpayer? Yes, 
in one way only. By combining education with obligatory 
military training, which would ensure the State against 
aggression from without. In return for ‘‘ free ’’ education 
the citizen must regard it as his duty to defend his country, 
and not merely a duty but a privilege and an honour. It is 
the part of education to instil this idea into the minds of 
the many as it has instilled it into the minds of the few, 
for, after all, it is nothing but plain common-sense which 
is self-evident when the covering of thoughtlessness is re- 
moved. It is not flattering to the intelligence of any citizen 


to tell him that it does not matter if Germany wins this war, 
and that peace at any price is preferable to war. Nature 
is working for a definite end, a higher type of humanity. 
The aim of education is to make us conscious of this end 
and strive our utmost to get nearer to it every generation. 


This end cannot be attained without constant effort and 


steady discipline, involving armed conflict with the- forces 
of disintegration and death. All life implies pulling down 
and building up. Nature insists upon strength and vigour 
in any organism as the price of its flourishing existence. 
The body that has not sufficient power of resistance falls 
an easy prey to noxious bacilli. The State that does not 
educate and train its members for defence invites attack 
from without as well as dissension within. 

This principle could be carried out immediately by ex- 
tending popular education a step farther, and dividing it 
into three stages : 

(1) The existing arrangements up to the age of 14 
to remain in force as tWe foundation of school education of 
the mass of the people. 

(2) From 14 to 18 compulsory attendance so many hours 
a week at classes and lectures upon such subjects as hygiene, 
physical exercises, moral discipline, etc. 

(3) From 19 to 21, the military age proper, completion of 
mental and physical training, so many days a week until 
proficient. 

Compare with this plan of education the present State 
idea of giving a smattering of reading and writing and of 
leaving off at the decisive point. It is wrong in theory as 
well as faulty in practice. The very thing has- happened 
that was bound to happen. A new human type in both 
sexes has been let loose upon a groaning world—selfish, 
conceited, loud-voiced, hysterical, utterly incapable of any- 
thing but herding together in a crowd and shrieking for 
rights which Nature cannot grant them. What wonder 
that disunion, strife, and mischief abound in the body 
politic, and the agitator and the demagogue flourish 
abundantly? Popular education has brought this about, 
and more popular education will cure it. 

Yours, etc., 
ARTHUR LOVELL. 


THE NAVY AS AN OPIATE. 


nation tout antiive serait debout demain si 1a flotte 
était détruite.’’—From a letter to the SatuRDaY REVIEW, 
14 August 1915. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 

Sir,—The foreign observer whose words are quoted at 
the head of this letter has diagnosed the situation exactly. 
The entire nation would, indeed, be up and doing if the 
Fleet were destroyed, although its utmost endeavours would 
then be practically useless. 

Why are those endeavours so complacently held in 
reserve? Is it not because the vigilance and efficiency of 
the Navy have hitherto prevented the incentive of fear 
from making its insistent appeal to those upon whom. 
the spectacle of self-sacrificing comrades and Allies is, 
apparently, wasted? There is a certain grim irony in the 
thought that the very intensity of purpose of our First Line 
of Defence is being made the justification for lack of 
intensity at home; and yet it appears to be the policy of 
a not inconsiderable section of the Press to frame every 
reference to the Navy in such a way as to lead inevitably 
to this result. 

Realising this, one is almost driven to the conclusion 
that a little anxiety about the naval situation would be one 
of the most salutary experiences that could befall the 
community. Certainly the reassurement of the public in 
this regard by various classes of publicists is in grave 
danger of being overdone; for reassurance presupposes 
anxiety, and anxiety about the Navy’s superabundant 
strength for every task the average man has not experi- 
enced in the least degree. He has assumed right from 
tthe outset the overwhelming superiority in numbers, in 
matériel, and in personnel of our Fleet as compared with 
that of the enemy, with the result that no sensational story 
of the cowardice or ineptitude of the latter has had power 
to tax his credulity in the least. That the great German 
battle-oruiser ‘‘ Goeben ”’, with her 11-in. armour and dis- 
placerrent of 23,000 tons, should seek refuge in ignominious 
flight from the onslaught of a British light cruiser of 4,800 
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tons, was accepted as the merest matter of course, just as 
a report of the sinking of the whole High Seas Fleet by 
a single battle squadron of the Grand Fleet would be 
accepted if it appeared on the placards to-morrow. 

In any case, we have everything to gain at the present 
moment by attributing to the enemy greater naval potenti- 
ality than he actually possesses, rather than less; and by far 
the greatest gainers, because thereby won to a sense of their 
‘duty, would be those to whom the high efficiency of our own 


. Navy has hitherto, unhappily, only served as an opiate! © 


Yours faithfully, 
REALIsT. 


wt 


IS ENGLAND AT WAR? 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW. 
Caledonian United Service Club, 
Edinburgh, 
10 September 1915. 
Sir,—If you will once more allow me a little space I would 
ask how long we are to continue to allow our men, women, 
and children to be murdered in our defenceless coast towns? 
The only and the sure way to stop it is to retaliate! And 
how long are we to allow our valuable merchant ships to 
be torpedoed? The way, and a sure way, is to supply each 
outgoing steamer with a valuable parcel of about a dozen 
German prisoners or interned Huns. The trip will do them 
good; and more good if they are blown up. They could be 
brought back by an attending tug-boat when once beyond 
the danger line, or transferred to incoming steamers. Will 
Government act? 
Yours truly, 
Tuomas S. Carson. 


OUR LIMBLESS SAILORS AND SOLDIERS: 
AN APPEAL. 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay Review. 
St. Stephen’s House, 
Westminster, S.W., 
25 September 1915. 

S1r,—The nation owes a special debt of gratitude to those 
gallant men who have lost their limbs in the war. On their 
behalf we make an earnest appeal for additional funds to 
extend the work at Queen Mary’s Convalescent Hospitals, 
Roehampton, where these sufferers (officers and men) are 
provided at the expense of the State with their artificial 
appliances and taught how to use them. 

The hospitals are officially recognised by the Directors- 
General of the Navy and Army Medical Services and the 
Lords Commissioners of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea. 

Over eight hundred patients are now awaiting admission, 
among them many men from our Overseas Dominions, and 
the numbers increase daily. To meet this difficult situation 
a large outlay has been incurred in the erection and equip- 
ment of new wards, which will shortly be opened. 

The work at Roehampton can best be judged by the results 
achieved and by the gratitude of these brave men on realis- 
ing that, with the aid of the wonderful artificial limbs of 
recent invention, they will be able to obtain employment and 
make a fresh start in life. 

With a view to their future employment and also to pro- 
vide useful occupation for the men while in hospital, work- 
shops fitted with model motor chassis, electrical appliances, 
lathes, etc., are being organised, with competent instructors. 
A man who has lost his right hand will be taught to write 
with the left, and classes for other industries will be arranged. 
An employment bureau, working in conjunction with exist- 
ing societies and employers of labour, has also been estab- 
lished, and already a number of men have been placed in 
good situations: From the numerous offers received, it 1s 
hoped through this medium to find suitable employment for 
every man on his leaving the hospital. 

To maintain and extend this national work a large addi- 
tional sum of money is required, and we look with confidence 
to a ready response to our appeal from public and private 
sources, notwithstanding the urgency of other claims. Dona- 


tions sent to the Hon. Treasurer at St: Stephen’s House, 
Westminster, will be gratefully acknowledged. 
Yours obediently, 
Francis Lioyp, 
Chairman. 
C. H. 
Honorary Treasurer. 


THE WAR AND THE MUNICIPALITIES. 
_ To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
St. Kilda, 22, Baxter Avenue, 
Southend-on-Sea, 
25, September 1915. 

S1r,—In answer to “‘ F. R. S.’s” letter in today’s issue I 
would like to say if it be necessary for twenty-eight Borough 
Councils to keep the L.C.C. within the border line of sanity, 
then local self-government in London must be, indeed, in a 
parlous condition ! 

I seem to remember, though, that there used to be in 
existence a London Municipal Society, which was said at 
the last elections to have been instrumental in filling the 
L.C.C. and the Borough Councils with a majority of Muni- 
cipal Reformers, to the utter discomfiture of ‘“ the Progres- 
sives ’’.. How is it, then, we find the Government of London 
in such a beautiful muddle, spending the ratepayers’ money 
like water? Are we to understand that the difference be- 
tween the Municipal Reformer and “‘ the Progressive ’’ is 
that between ‘“‘ Tweedledum and Tweedledee ’’? 

I regret to find “ F. R. S.”’ is still very unfair to the Water 
Board. Until we get ‘the Unification of London” as 
adumbrated in my letters to the SaturDay Review dated 
21 and 28 August, 4, 11, and 25 September, I fear the muddle 
and gross extravagance must go on till the Greek Kalends 
arrive—i.e., for ever! Why does not the London Municipal 
Society, if still in existence, rise to the occasion and start a 
crusade against the terrible evil which is strangling trade, 
crippling every professional interest, and impoverishing the 
people? When London is governed by one central body—- 
vide my letters referred to above—which the ratepayers can 
have respect for and confidence in, we may trust them to 
see at election times that only sound men are returned, reject- 
ing those moonstruck lunatics who are responsible for the 
stupendous muicipal annual expenditure now affecting 
London, and debt, very nearly as large as the National 
Debt before the war! 

Yours truly, 
H. R. Gawgn Gooar. 


THE SPOILING OF WORDS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Warren Cottage, Hoylake, 
23 September 1915. 

Sir,—All our ideas are in the melting pot. Our very 
language is changing. Who could have anticipated that 
the good words ‘‘ Optimism” and ‘‘ Optimistic ’’ could 
have been so wrested from their meaning? 

New states of mind need new words. ‘‘ Boycott” and 
‘* Maffick ’? are now embedded in the tongue. After what 
we have lived through in the past year, ‘‘ Ostrichism ” and 
“* Ostrichistic’? might add to the expressiveness of the 
language, if not to its beauty. 

Yours, etc., 
Water THOMSON. 


NAUSCOPY. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
22 September 1915. 

S1r,—According to the ‘‘ New English Dictionary,’’ this 
old word means “ the art, or pretended art, of sighting ships 
or land at great distances (rare) ’’. 

Might I suggest the resurrection and adoption of the term 
to describe the art of those sailors and airmen who, under 
certain circumstances, can observe the asain sed of a 
submerged submarine ? 

Yours faithfully, 
W.L.S. 
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-THE TRADE UNIONS AND NATIONAL SERVICE. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REviEw. 

Si1r,—There is an aspect of the Trade Union attitude 
towards National Service to which, so far as I have seen, 
attention has not been explicitly drawn. It must be per- 
fectly well known to a vast number of Trade Unionists 
that they, of all the population, are the least likely to be 
selected for actual military service, and so are individually 
the least concerned. This applies with especial force to all 
branches of the engineering trades, to munition workers, to 
iron workers, to miners, and to railway men, out of which 
classes few, if,any, could be spared. Yet we are told that 
amongst these very classes opposition is to be expected, and 
such promises of co-operation as have been given are far 
from being unreserved. These facts almost force one to the 
conclusion that the objection to National Service on their 
part must be due less to the fear of being sent on active 
service than to an unwillingness to be subjected to any 
sort of effective control. Indeed, in the offers which had been 
made in their behalf—often by persons whose power to give 
effect to their promises may be doubted—there is not a word 
of their readiness to submit to any control, but only of 
what they will do voluntarily. Similar promises, as Mr. 
Lloyd George has shown, were made long ago and have not 
been fulfilled. This is an unpleasant inference, but if it be 
correct it would be well to recognise it and deal with it as 


may seem best. 
LL.D., F.R.S. 


FIELD GLASSES FOR THE TROOPS. 
To the Editor of the SaTuRDAY REVIEW. 
Lady Roberts’ Field Glass Fund, 
72, Victoria Street, S.W., 
September 1915. 

Sir,—Just a year ago the late Lord Roberts asked the 
nation to lend field glasses to H.M. Forces in the field. 

This morning the records show that in response to this, 
and subsequent letters from Lady Roberts, upwards of 
23,000 glasses have been dealt with by the National Service 
League, to whom the working of the scheme was from the 
first entrusted. 

This figure, on reflection prodigious, might seem an 
adequate response—yet to-day the waiting list exceeds the 
glasses in hand thirty fold. The truth is the Army still 
needs and the nation must still give generously, lavishly, 
magnificently, as heretofore. 

Our needs are, in order of urgency, prismatic glasses, 
telescopes, and good old-fashioned non-prismatic glasses, for 
N.C.O.’s and men. Opera glasses, unless exceptionally 
good, are not suitable for military purposes. 

Yours faithfully, 
Joun PENOyRE. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR GERMAN. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAy REviEw. 
12, Caversham Road, N.W. 

Dear Str,—Spanish is no doubt a sonorous language with 
an interesting literature, but other considerations must be 
taken into account. In every department of science and 
philosophy German is absolutely essential, and will remain 
so. A small amount of scientific work appears in Spanish, 
but is of no great importance; English, French, German, 
and Italian are the four “ official’ languages at scientific 
congresses. Next to German and French, Italian certainly 
comes in, and not far behind. Italian savants are well to 
the front in every department of investigation. When we 
come to literature, the claims of Italy are supreme. Dante 
is far more important than Cervantes, and modern Italian 
literature is of immense interest. Maeterlinck is the only 
name we can put beside D’Annunzio, not to speak of Serao 
and other writers. German literature is much less interest- 
ing. I admit, of course, the great merit of some modern 
Spanish writers. Still I should be glad to see Italian rather 
than Spanish taken up in our schools and colleges. No 
doubt commercial people find Spanish important. 

Yours, etc., 
R. J. Daas. 


REVIEWS. 
THE MOLOCH OF PRUSSIA. 


“Germany's Violations of the Laws of War, 1914-15.” 
Compiled under the Auspices of the French Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. Translated and with an Intro- 
duction by J. 0. P. Bland. Heinemann. 5s. net. 

O much has been said and written about the 

official crimes of Germany—atrocious crimes 
which maim and poison civilisation—that a reviewer 
shrinks with alarm and horror from another record of 
their craven depravity. It is bad enough to be driven 
by brute force into a cesspool, but after learning com- 
pulsorily what bathing in a cesspool means is it pru- 
dent afterwards to dive into it several times of our 
own accord, as if by frequent immersion we should 
learn more about its chemistry? Besides, can any- 
thing be added now to the political influence of these 

German crimes upon the conscience of onlooking 

nations? If some readers have not learnt enough 

from the Bryce Report, from the sinking of: the 

Lusitania, from the wholesale massacre at Dinant, 

and from other awful evidence, what can they hope 

to gain from a new book on other atrocities? And 
we note, too, that on certain very sensitive minds 
these German devilries have a very harmful effect, 
producing a distress that becomes a true monomania. 

Those who study crime, like those who study its 

cousin madness, need cool minds and strong nerves. 

To dip here and there into this French report is to 

feel once again a nausea of horror; but the Lusitania 

and the Bryce Report bring with equal moral force 
the same terrible indictment against a depraved and 
depraving nation. 

In compiling and publishing the present work our 
French Allies make their main appeal to neutral 
States, whose function as a moral jury has been active 
since the war began. The German Government and 
the German Army have sanctioned a systematic viola- 
tion of the Geneva and Hague Conventions; and “it 
is the object of the French Government, by irrefutable 
evidence, to bring home this vital fact so forcibly to 
the public conscience of neutral States that they, in 
common with the Allies, may realise that there can 
never be a peace worthy of the name, nor any hope 
of the attainment of humanitarian ideals, until the 
intolerable domination of Junkerdom has been utterly 
destroyed ’’. So the documents in this book file for 
reference not the independent acts of undisciplined 
men, but ‘‘ the cold-blooded premeditation of general 
orders, prepared for the Army in time of peace’’; 
most of them are of German origin, and deal with 
the war on land and with vile misdeeds done by order 
of responsible authority, despite Germany’s definite 
pledges given in treaties and at the Hague. ‘‘ On 
the one hand these pledges are textually reproduced; 
on the other, the time, place, and manner of their 
violation. The reader will find herein no elaborate 
weaving of argument, no sensational appeal to the 
emotions, no fine writing or ex parte pleading: 
nothing but a methodical statement of damning facts, 
supported in most cases by the evidence of German 
witnesses and German documents. Where documents 
of non-German origin are given, their evidence is 
generally of a nature to confirm the German admis- 
sions in specific cases by means of the official reports 
of the examination under oath of eye-witnesses.”’ 

There are ten chapters : 

1. Violation of the Neutrality of Luxemburg and 
Belgium. 

2. Violation of the French Frontier before the 
Declaration of War. 

3. The Killing of Prisoners and Wounded. Twenty 


proofs. 

4. Looting, Arson, Rape, Murder. Fifty-eight 
proofs. 

5. Violations of the Geneva Convention. Five 
examples. 


6. Use of Forbidden Bullets. Ten proofs, including 


an order of the day by General von Liittwitz condemn- 
ing a misuse of explosive bullets. 
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7. Use of Burning Liquids and Asphyxiating Gases. 
8. Bombardment of Fortresses without Notice and 
of Open Towns: Destruction of Buildings dedicated 
to Public Worship, Art, Science or Charitable Pur- 


s. 
g. Treacherous Methods of Warfare. For example, 
German soldiers exposed some prisoners to the fire of 
French troops; and on 23 September 1914 they used 
women and children as a screen. . 
10. Cruelties inflicted on the Civil Population. 


There is the police report of the massacre of thirty 
French prisoners at ‘‘ Les Tiges ’’, Saint-Dié, Vosges, 


15 October 1914. One witness, Madame Wogt, 
‘aged 22, is a worker in the factory known as ‘‘ Les 
Tiges ”’: 


“*On Saturday, 29 August 1914, between 10 and 11 
o’clock in the morning, at the time when an engage- 
ment was taking place in the neighbourhood between 
the German and French troops, I had taken refuge 
with my father-in-law in the cellar of the house in 
which I reside. Thirty soldiers of the 99th Regiment 
of Infantry came to take shelter in this cellar. They 
were discovered there by German soldiers. Seeing 
the Germans, the French soldiers laid down their 
arms and gave themselves up as prisoners. My 
father-in-law, who speaks German, conveyed to the 
Germans what the French soldiers were saying, but 
one of them replied in German, ‘ We do not want any 
prisoners’. They made the French soldiers come out 
of the cellar, and then compelled them to go down on 
their knees in the garden which adjoins the house; 
later they led them to the front of the house, and 
placed them up against it, a yard’s distance from the 
wall, facing towards the road, and there they shot 
them. I did not witness the last part of this scene, 
for I was utterly overcome; I only heard from the 
cellar the noise of the firing and the last anguished 
cries of the French soldiers. A few moments after- 
wards I came out, and there I saw, stretched side by 
side and lifeless, the thirty soldiers. . . .”’ 

Over fifty French prisoners were massacred near 
the trench at Calonne, 23 September 1914; and a few 
days later, 2 October, between fifty and sixty were 
slain in the vicinity of Mouilly. There is an order of 
the day by General Stenger, ordering the killing of 
wounded and unwounded prisoners; and a number of 
French captives were shot by the command of Captain 
Zeiche, Lieut. Kaps and Lieut. Nehring. There is an 
extract from the notebook of Lance-Corporal Paul 
Spielmann, of the Ersatz, 1st Brigade of Infantry of 
the Guard, recording how the inhabitants of a village 
near Blamont were slain. An English publication has 
said that the Germans in Belgium neither inflicted Red 
Indian tortures on the Belgians, nor used complete 
extermination as in Old Testament days; adding, 
“‘and who does not think it better for the world that 
it should have been so?’’ Suppose this trazy question 
were put to a French soldier. What would he think— 
and say? 

Several things connected with these German crimes 
are inexplicable. One of them is the fact that they 
are scarcely mentioned in the writings of several 
British “‘ idealists ’?; and another is the motive-power 
that drives official Germany into acts which make her 
abominable to all decent people in the world. What 
has she to gain by turning herself into an outcast 
criminal? Why does she weaken herself daily by 
reinforcing our side with righteous anger? To start 
with a vile cause and then to murder prisoners and 
civilians—men, women and children—is the misconduct 
of a mad nation; and yet there has been much com- 
placence among the tradesmen of several onlooking 
peoples. But the main point of all is that, while 
Germany remains undefeated, ‘‘ there can be no effec- 
tive redress for her outrages, nor any means of com- 
pelling her to respect the principles of justice and 
humanity. Until she is utterly broken and repentant 
there can be no safety for the lives and property of 
non-combatants by land or by sea.’’ Hence the raising 
of new army corps is the only becoming response to 
this French record of German atrocities. 


THE TOWNS IN ENGLAND AND BELGIUM. 


“ Belgian Democracy.” By Henri Pirenne. Translation 
by J. V. Saunders. Manchester University Press. 
Longmans. 4s. 6d. net. 


“* An Introduction to the Economic History of England.” 
By E. Lipson. Black. 7s. 6d. net. 


ITH very dissimilar titles these two books treat 
of subjects that are very closely related. The 
book of M. Pirenne, who before the German occupation 
was Professor of Medieval and Belgian History in the 
University of Ghent, relates the history of the growth 
of the medizval towns of the Netherlands from about 
the tenth or eleventh century to the sixteenth. This 
is in effect the history at once of municipal government 
in the Netherlands and the rise of the commercial 
classes—in other words, of such democracy as was 
possible under the feudal institutions of medieval 
Europe. It might well have been entitled the 
‘* Economic History of the Netherlands ’’; and for like 
reasons Mr. Lipson’s book might have had for title 
English Democracy’’. Towns and commerce 
arose together almost everywhere throughout Europe 
in the Middle Ages, under very similar conditions ; 
but on the whole there was more resemblance in the 
rise and history of municipal institutions and the 
origin and growth of commerce in England and 
Flanders than there was between these countries and 
others. In Germany and Italy, for instance, free 
towns arose which released themselves from feudal 
authority whether of the Emperor or of their own 
mediate local lords. This did not happen either in 
England or Flanders, but it was assuredly not because 
their peoples were less freedom loving and warlike 
and fierce than the people of Germany or Italy. In 
Flanders they came nearer the achievement of this 
end than in England; but just missed it simply 
because there was always some sovereign authority at 
least a little stronger than the municipal, whether 
earlier this latter might be the ‘‘ Patriciate’’ of the 
great merchants or later of the democratic Crafts 
Guilds. Democracy, almost unlimited as it came to 
be in municipal government and commercial control 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, was largely 
responsible for the disorders, and bloodshed, and 
revolutions which wasted thé Flemish towns. M. 
Pirenne is obviously of this opinion. He holds that 
the democratic governments of the towns, by the 
selfish maintenance of their commercial and industrial 
monopolies when these had become practically obsolete 
and mischievous, on the rise of a greater course of 
world commerce, ruined the towns. If Antwerp rose 
to be the greatest commercial city in the world, and 
Brussels, Bruges, Ghent, Ypres, Li¢ge, and other once 
famous and flourishing towns decayed, it was because 
Antwerp arose as a new town unshackled by ancient 
monopolies, and was thus adaptable to the changed 
conditions of modern capitalism. England is said to 
have ruined the towns of Flanders with her cloths 
imported into Antwerp. Once, before learning to 
weave her own cloths, she had only supplied the 
Flemings with her super-excellent wools; but she 
became their dangerous manufacturing competitor. 
Yet the Antwerp capitalist merchants started young 
industries in the country where the town monopolies 
allowed, and they flourished—England notwithstand- 
ing. Motley, in the ‘‘ Rise of the Dutch Republic ’’, 
assails with strong invective the tyrants of Burgundy, 
of Austria, and of Spain for crushing the liberties of 
the towns. But, as far as commerce is concerned, 
M. Pirenne’s view is that it would have been better 
for the towns if this assertion of Royal authority had 
been effective earlier, and perhaps the savagery of it 
might not then have been so outrageous. 

England, in the eleventh century, and generally 
thereafter from the appearance of William of Nor- 
mandy on the scene, was ever increasing the central 
power of the Crown. Its sovereigns held the balance 
as between the nobles, who always tried to squeeze 
their towns, and the towns, whose object was always 
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to throw off the lords’ feudal control. In the Nether- 
lands, until the Burgundian Philip and Austrian 
Charles V. held the country, neither the princes nor the 
nobles had the power of either the Crown or the 
nobility in England. Flemish towns developed with 
less restraint the democratic principles on which their 
municipal and trade institutions were originally 
founded. For centuries they were justified by their 
success. 

Flemish towns, or towns which once were Flemish 
but became French, as Lille and Ypres, now 
lying devastated by the Germans, were famous 
throughout Europe a century at least before English 
towns, with one or two exceptions, were known to 
fame. They brought trade and wealth to England by 
their demand for English wool. The English Crown 
depended on them largely for its revenue, and protected 
that powerful association of Flemish towns, the Hansa 
of London, which controlled the wool trade between 
the two countries. In details as to the growth of this 
wool trade, and of other facts relating to the constitu- 
tion and customs and changes of the Merchant Guilds, 
the Craft Guilds, and the markets and fairs of the 
Middle Ages, Mr. Lipson’s book is a rich storehouse, 
and far more copious for the English towns than M. 
Pirenne’s is for the Flemish towns. But we get more 
clearly from M. Pirenne the broad effect of the history 
of the towns. Ultimately it was the power of capital, 
cosmopolitan in its action and aiming at freedom from 
the Guilds, protective of the interests of producers and 
consumers, that conquered. In England the Merchant 
Guild, and the Patriciate, as M. Pirenne calls it, in 
Flanders, was essentially the same. It was the 
wealthy class that rose out of the general body of ad- 
venturers, vagabonds, and serfs who settled near 
castles, or monasteries, or cross roads and fords, or 
other convenient places, and obtained permission to 
live under laws of their own, as distinguished from 
the feudal law." They acquired the government of the 
towns and thus of trade and industry; and later the 
struggles of the Guilds with them for power ended, 
as the patrician and plebeian contests ended in Rome, 
with a nominal plebeian victory. But wealth, in fact, 
won the day; and it did so mainly by the aid of the 
cloth trade—in Flanders, at least. This was an inter- 
national trade requiring capital; and the wage-earning 
class necessarily arose, which had not capital. The 
industrial proletariat town in the Middle Ages was 
in as wretched a condition as the working classes under 
the factory system of the nineteenth century. They tried 
to put back the clock both in Flanders and in Eng- 
land by clamouring and fighting for the privileges of 
their Guilds, but all the factors of the times were 
against them. In Flanders the struggle was fiercer 
and more bloody than in England. One reason was 
_ that here the Crown had more power, as above indi- 

cated. Another was that England was Protestant, 
while Flanders was torn by the persecutions and resist- 
ances of Catholics and Protestants. But through all 
the industrial strife was acute; there was the em- 
bittered opposition of the rich and the poor, the capital- 
ist and the wage-earner. Spain in the sixteenth 
century remained in possession of Belgium, and pros- 
perity ceased there, as it did in the rest of the 
Spanish Empire. But Holland, newly founded, and 
England began their rivalry for the commerce of the 
world. In England the Craft Guilds upheld, not 
without certain beneficial results, the protective 
system as against individualism and competition; and 
England remained also for many a generation protec- 
tive in the larger spheres of commerce and industry. 
The older towns, with their ancient Craft Guilds, fell 
back again under the government of oligarchies, which 
became notorious as the unreformed corporations of 
the early nineteenth century. New towns, such as 


Sheffield and Birmingham, sprang up about the six- 
teenth century—free from old restrictions—which had 
not passed through the industrial strife of the middle 
ages. Henceforth the contests of capital and labour, 
and the aims of municipalism, took other forms of 
which we have had now a fairly long experience. 


PROBLEMS OF TRAINING. 


“The Children’s Law: Talks to Children en the Com- 
mandments of God and His Church.” By the 
Rev. G. R. Oakley. With an Introduction a 
Bishop G. H. Frodsham. Skeffington. 2s. 
net. 


HIS admirable little book is addressed to the 
human child of every age; and those who need 
it most of all, as a rule, are those children grown up 
called parents, who make a great many mistakes 
because they wish to be ethically wise, with new ideas, 
instead of learning from the past what is best for 
love and youth and faith, One new idea—new in 
Christian history—has been active for two or three 
generations, both in many homes and in a good many 
schools: it has tried to separate morals from reli- 
gion, as if religion were not the spiritual art in which 
morals find their best harmonies. Bishop Frodsham 
relates in his chatty, charitable preface how this idea 
has worked in some of the Australian State schools. 
A boy was rude and disobedient at home, so the 
schoolmaster tried to give him a lesson in filial duty, 
pointing out that parents clothed and fed their chil- 
dren, and that children should bear these benefits well 
in mind. The boy was unmoved by this argument. 
‘* My clothes don’t cost my father much ’”’, said he; 
‘‘my food I mostly get for myself. I don’t think I 
shall do differently, sir’’. An older boy, also in Aus- 
tralia, after hearing a lesson on honesty and on 
gambling, thought for a few days and then said to 
Bishop Frodsham : ‘‘ Probably it is a good thing for a 
man to be thrifty and to possess an unblemished repu- 
tation. I have, however, no money, and I shall find 
it difficult to get a start in life. If I can get a start by 
winning a prize in Tattersall’s sweeps, or even by a 
bit of business which the majority of men would not 
consider wrong, I think on the whole I should do better 
than by following your advice ”’ 

Here is the spirit of an industrial age. It is found 
almost everywhere to-day. In it three motive powers 
are active : an egotism very conscious of itself, a desire 
for ease and comfort called ‘‘ success’’, or ‘‘ making 
one’s way in the world ’’, and, third, an eager readiness 
to comply with any profitable routine of conduct which 
happens to be in vogue. It is a spirit of licence, not 
of liberty, for liberty means a just fredom that is help- 
ful to the common good. 

But utilitarianism run wild is not, to be sure, the 
only cause of a pliant and sceptical morality. Even 
Christianity herself, again and again, has assumed for- 
bidding aspects, which have given rise to deplorable, 
but inevitable, reactions, as under those Puritan fana- 
tics who became active and virulent as early as the time 
of Shakespeare. The writer of this review as a boy 
had to attend school-chapel thrice on Sunday and twice 
on other days; and the Bible was made arid in hard, 
icy lessons, to which many punishments were attached. 
After this routine came adventures in the Higher 
Criticism. A large public was ready to accept doubts, 
disputes, and unbelief, not in the fine spirit of John 
Morley, but in a temper of misunderstanding, often 
frivolous, and sometimes boastful. Scepticism and 
cynicism had their fashions. 
was to be in the swim. Moreover, when a young man 
compared the sweet serene mind of Renan with the 
pitiless battle of industrial life he had reason to feel 
lonely. 

And another point not to be forgotten is the dis- 
unity into which the Christian faith has been split by 
the freethought of our countrymen. The separated 
tenets of about 360 versions of the same creed show 
a great originality, but they forbid any uniformity of 
religious teaching; and this fact plays its part day by 
day in compulsory free schools. As a tree bears with 
pride its variated flowers, fruit, and foliage, so a 
church should keep with pride its various offshoots. 
Concord in religious training needs concord in religious 
faith. 

Then, again, there are influences that tend to throw 
a chill on the people’s attitude to religion. For 
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example, no one doubts that the Quakers are deeply 
sincere in their old views on war; and yet, though they 
refuse, as a rule, to fight for their country’s honour 
and life, they accept and use unashamed the safety 
earned for them by soldiers and sailors. 

For all that, the present war is touching the national 
soul, is renewing the insight of otherworldliness. So 
the Rev. G. R. Oakley has published his book at the 
right time. - His gifts fit him for a very difficult duty. 
They have a beautiful modesty which, like the skylark, 
is near at once to the point of Heaven and the point of 
home. On the battlefields in France pastors from all 
the Christian sects and churches pray together over 
the same vast graves, regaining from the tragedy of a 
righteous war that union in Christ’s Passion and 
Crucifixion which the strife of peace splits into separated 
fragments. Cannot this unity be preserved? Or is 
contest eternal, like the veering wind? To thinkers it 
seems quite evident that if peace and goodwill are ever 
to reign on earth they must begin their work in religion 
and social life. Meantime one suggests that Mr. Oak- 
ley’s book should be sent to the heads of the Christian 
Churches. Let it be reviewed officially in its relation to 
the training of children; let its Christian unity be tested 


by all who draw near to another Christmas Day. 


Union is orchestration, and orchestration needs rehear- 


sals of friendliness and a devotion common to all the 


instrumentalists. 


THE LAUGHING PHILOSOPHER. ° 


“Crainquebille, Putois, Riquet, and Other Profitable 
Tales.” By Anatole France. Lane. 6s. 

N these brief tales and sketches M. Anatole France 

once more stands forth as the master of irony. 
Really the most personal of writers, all his work is 
saturated with his individuality; his attitude of im- 
personality, of detachment, is used as a kind of screen 
or defence behind which he would hide his own natural 
kindliness, his love of his fellows. If he vivisects men 
and women, exposing their inherent follies and mean- 
nesses, it is done in the spirit of the benign physician 
for their healing. And with what delicate art and 
with what delight in his art he accomplishes it! What 
urbanity, what smoothness, what grace of phrase and 
diction! While he mocks at the weaknesses of man- 
kind and scoffs at accepted opinions and established 
modes of thought, he does it without bitterness, as of 
one looking on at-the play of children whose folly it 
may be necessary to chide but with whom it were 
impossible to feel really angry, to harbour real rancour. 
In M. Anatole France the philosopher and the artist 
are most happily combined. He is wise with the 
wisdom of all times, but his wisdom is never oppres- 
sive. His swift insight into human nature is illumi- 
nated by flashes of wit. He is Puck without Puck’s 
spitefulness. 

Several of the sketches in this volume turn upon 
justice as administered by men. M. France gets in 
some very shrewd hits at law and legal procedure. 
What is justice? he asks. Is it possible ever to be 
just? Crainquebille the costermonger, wrongfully 
accused and condemned for a fault that he never com- 
mitted, was the hapless victim of a social system which 
it is the function of law to preserve. ‘‘ Justice is the 
sanction of established injustice. . . . When an unlaw- 
ful power arises, justice has only to recognise it and 
it becomes lawful. Form is everything; and between 
crime and innocence there is but the thickness of a 
piece of stamped paper. . . . Justice is social. Only 
wrong-headed persons would make justice out to be 
human and reasonable. Justice is administered upon 
fixed human rules, not in obedience to physical emo- 
tions and flashes of intelligence. Above all things do 
not ask justice to be just; it has no need to be just 
Since it is justice, and I might even say that the idea 
of just justice can only have arisen in the brains of an 
anarchist.’’ Similar ideas are set forth in a sprightly 
little dialogue entitled ‘‘ Upright Judges’ and in 
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axioms : ‘‘ Robbery is to be condemned : the result of 
robbery is to be respected ’’. 

But M. Anatole France is no mere maker of epi- 
grams and exploiter of paradoxes. In all he writes 
there is shrewdness and common sense. And while in 
one mood he seems to write as one who has no fixed 
belief in anything in earth or heaven, in the next he 
will whisk you away with a perfect little story like 
‘* Adrienne Buquet’”’ or ‘‘ The Intaglio’’, which deal 
convincingly with second-sight, hypnotic suggestion 
and the hidden power that lies in gems. And, while he 
seems to scoff at religion and religious ceremonies, he 
yet can pen a tender tale of ‘‘ The Ocean Christ ’’, 
whose cross is made of all men’s woes and who is in 
truth the God of the poor and the heavy-laden. 


LATEST BOOKS. 
“John 8 of Nati LAS 

Sixty years have passed since this essay on Anglo-Irish 
politics appeared in the “ Revue des Deux Mondes”. Without 
doubt the writer’s judgment was shrewd, although to the average 
Continental observer the Irish problem of those days was wholly 
mysterious. England, it seemed, was a liberal Power, 
progressing on the approved nineteenth-century lines, whilst 
the country in revolt was reactionary and clerical. The thing 
passed the comprehension of men who had risen for freedom in 
all parts of Europe in 1848. M. Montégut managed to give 
his compatriots a fairly clear idea of the situation, and his essay 
is still worth reading, although it must be remembered, as Mr. 
Hone says in his preface, Ireland has been largely Anglicised 
since those days, whilst Celtic influences have equally made 
themselves felt in England. The theory of the conflict of races 
has had everywhere to be considerably modified, but it was so 
firmly held by French thinkers from Boulainvilliers to Thierry 
that it cannot be lightly dismissed. Beyond all this, however, 
the study is interesting for its portrait of Mitchel constructed 
from the “Jail Journal”. The figure of the rebel leader, 
however misguided or wrong-headed he may have been, is one 
always to attract attention and admiration. He had his con- 
victions and knew how to suffer for them, even though his 
bitterness against the English, as Montégut often exclaimed, 
passed all reasons that he personally could havehad. Of Mitchel’s 
power as a writer there is not the slightest doubt. The account 
of his meeting in Tasmania with Meagher and O’Doherty, when 
the exiles “laughed till thé woods rang”, is pure truth and a 
great piece of literature. 

“ The Under Glass.”’ 
Ltd. 6s. net. 

There are many lovers of flowers under glass who halt in 
the making of pleasant experiment for want of really practical 
and explicit instruction. Such may aim simply at the window 
conservatory stocked and replenished from an ordinary green- 
house, or at a small glass-house built at the side of the dwelling, 
or, more ambitiously, at a small fruit house in which can be 
grown grapes, figs, strawberries and certain vegetables. Mr. 
Rowles has, it may be observed, a special eye to the needs of 
the man who, possessing but one greenhouse, yet desires to 
grow all things in it. Such an amateur should gain real help 
from this large and well-considered primer, since it is admirable 
as well for its general dealing with the culture of greenhouse 
plants and the management of fruit and vegetables as for its 
wise avoidance of technical terms, its useful list of the “‘ best 
inhabitants ”’, its calendar of each month’s work, and its glossary 
of words which, though “familiar and commonplace enough 
to gardeners, are quite unintelligible to outsiders”. In the hands 
of the beginner plants are as liable to be killed with kindness as 
through neglect. Hence a few practical words on “when a 
plant needs water” should prevent disappointments that arise 
from the amateur’s want of knowledge on this important point, 
whilst advice on the drying-off of bulbs must prevent mis- 
conception of the meaning of this process. The book is illus- 
trated with thirty-two very successful photographs and by 
numerous practical diagrams. 


By ,W. F. Rowles. Grant Richards, 
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and ol economical advantages, and testify to their appreciation by constant 
repeat orders. 
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The Vi unt Elibank 


writes—‘‘I like ‘Seldonite’ as much as ever, and enclose cheque for a further 
supply. You can certainly make use of anything I have said in favour of ‘ Seldonite,’ 
as I wish you every success.” 

The Viscountess Templetown, 


who —- have found ‘Seldonite’ most satisfactory, and will order more 


when required 

The Lady Swansea, 
who writes—‘ Please send me five more boxes of ‘ Seldonite.’ 
satisfied with the first trial box and think it excellent.” 


Lucy. Countess of Egmont, 
who writes—‘ I am quite satisfied with the ‘ Seldonite.’ Please send me a further 


suppl: 
Lady Richardson, 
who writes—‘I find ‘ Seldonite’ very satisfactory in nae a very bright and 
extra warm fire. It is also much cleaner than ordinary coal. 
Lady Frankland, 
who writes—‘ I have much yews in stating that I have found * Seldonite ’ most 
satisfactory. It certainly makes the coal last much longer.” 


Priscilla, Lady Newnes, 
who writes—‘I find ‘Seldonite’ most useful. It causes the fire to burn very 
brightly, and to send out much more heat than usual.” 


The Dowager Lady Pollen, 
who writes—‘ By all means use my name as a satisfied user of ‘ Seldonite.’ 
much pleased with it.” 
The Hon. Mrs. Ke 1, 
who writes—‘‘I have found ‘Seldonite ’ a great saving of trouble. It gives more 
heat and the coal lasts a longer.’ 
uisa, Lady Walker, 
who writes—“ I — obliged if you will send me eleven more boxes of 
‘ Seldonite,’ as I and all my family use it and find it quite excellent. The fires are 
bright, and the consumption of coal considerably less.” ~ 


Lady Mary Cayley, 
who writes—“ Having found ‘ Seldonite’ very satisfactory in its results, I enclose 
remittance for a further supply to ~ sent by return.” 

La sa ewa 


who writes—‘ I have been using ‘ Seldonite’ on my coals for the las’ 
weeks, and find a very great improvement. The coal lasts well, - 
ceptibly 1 much warmer, and when ‘Seldonite’ was not used I at once noticed the 
difference 


Lady Frances Bushby, 
who writes— You are quite at liberty to mention my name as using and 
‘ Seldonite,’ as I consider the results of the treatment very satisfactory.” 
Lady Eggar, 
who writes—" Please send me a further supply of ‘Seldonite’ by return. I find it 
admirable for brightening up the fire.” 
The Hon. Mrs. Eric Th 


who writes—‘‘ You are at perfect liberty to use my name with regard to 
* Seldonite.’ I am very pleased with it.” 

Sir John Bramston, 
who writes—“ You are at liberty to use my name as approving ‘ Seldonite,’ as 
find it quite successful.” 


The Rev. Canon Seaton, D.D., 
Villa Loreto, St. Peter’s-in-Thanet, who writes—‘“ ‘ Seldonite’ has given grea’ 
satisfaction, and the a y= of the coal has been ama’ reduced.” 


dward Redford. 
who writes—‘* ‘euacai® ‘ all the advantages it lays claim to and is 
very considerable benefit. The preparation not only economises coal, but it 
ensures an excellent fire. It is, moreover, clean and gives out more heat in a 
than a fire made without ‘ Seldonite.’ ” 


Sir Charles A. Payton, 
who writes—‘I find ‘ Seldonite’ very useful and economical. Coal treated wi 
it burns well and slowly, giving good heat and very little ash.” 

Sir Robert Kennedy, K.C.M.G., 


who writes—‘ I am perfectly satisfied with ‘ Seldonite,’ as I find that it is oY: 
to cleanliness and economy, and that coal treated with the 
bright red and is consumed slowly. I have given some ‘ te’ this yar 
to my coachman, gardeners, etc., and they are much pleased with cha 

Colonel Fludyer. 
62, Warwick-square, who writes—“I find that when using ‘Seldonite’ not onl 
is there a great saving in the amount of coal used, but also that the coal treated wi 
it gives out twice as much heat. In the kitchen range I find it saves quite one large 
scuttleful of coal per day.” 


The Rev. Canon W. F. Pearce, 
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Correspondence: The Pope and Mgr. Gerlach. By the Very Rev. Mgr. H. 
Barton Brown. 
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REPEAL OF THE 


WELSH CHURCH ACT. 


HE leaders of the Church having patriotically submitted to forego, 

in the interests of national unity, the measure of relief which the 

late Liberal Government themselves proposed as just, the last day of the 
war will see the Church in Wales deprived of its ancient endowments. 

Churchmen of every political party are invited to continue their 
support of the Central Church Defence Committee so that, when 
national conditions permit, it may launch an effective campaign for the 
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the Offices of the Committee in the Church House, Dean's Yard, 
Westminster, S.W. 

T. MARTIN TILBY, 
Secretary. 


GRESHAM LECTURES. 

FOUR LECTURES will be delivered on TYPHUS FEVER and 
CEREBROSPINAL MENINGITIS on Tues., Wed., Thurs., and Fri., 
Oct. 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th, by F. M. SANDWITH, M.D., Gresham 
Professor of Physic. 

The Lectures will be delivered at GRESHAM COLLEGE, Basing- 
hall St., E.C. (three minutes’ walk from the Bank Station). The 
Lectures are free to the Public, and will begin each evening at six o’clock. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 


Michaelmas Term begins Thursday, October 7th. 
For Resident and Day Students. 


Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY 


THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. raited bys. F. HARMER, Sc.D., F.R.S., and A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A., F.R.S. 


Illustrated. 8vce. 17s. net each. 


Also LIBRARY EDITION. In Ten Volumes. Half Morocco. Gilt tops. In sets only. 


Medium 8vo. £8 8s. net. 


and Rotifers 
Vol. L—Pretozoa; Porifera (Sponges), Coelenterata Echinodermata. Vol. IL. ‘Worms, 


Vol. Ii.—Molluses and Brachi jopods. Vol. IV.—Crustacea and Arachnids. Vol. 
ol. ViL—Hemichordata and Amphicxus: 


Insects, Part ll. 
Vol. X.—_Mammalia 


and Reptiles. Vol. IX—Birds. 


*s" A Complete Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, post free on application. 


THE GARDEN. 
GARDENING FOR THE IGNORANT. By Mm. CW. 


BL CASE. 1s. oct. (New Shilling Library. 
A vier BOOK OF SCHOOL GARDENING. By ALEX. 
LOGAN. Globe8vo. 1s. 6d. Books of Seience. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF SCHOOL GARDENING. 
By ALEXANDER LOGAN. With roa Illustrations and Coloured Frontis- 
piece. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL FLOWER GARDEN. 
ne 


CHILDREN’S GARDENS. the Hon. Mrs. Evetyn Cecit 
(Alicia Amherst). With about 40 Illustrations. Extra crowa 8vo. 6s. 

THE BOOK OF THE ROSE. By the Rev. A. Fostzr-Mz 
and HERBERT B. With 62 Hiustrations 
&e, wo Svo. net. 

ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN, Illustrated 
Edition. Extra crown 8vo, white buckram, 4. {TY bpd 
Edition, 6s. 74. net. With ustrations by 
HARMON VEDDER. Extra crown 7s. 6d. net. 

THE B SOLITARY SUMMER. the Author of “ Elizabeth and 

her German Garden.” eeu tion. Extra erown 8vo, white buckram, 
gilt edges, 8s. 6d. net. Ordinary Edition, 6s. Also pott 8vo, 7d. net. 

THE ODD FARMHOUSE. By the Opp Farmwirs. Second 
Impression, Crown 8vo, 


THE COUNTRYSIDE. 


A HANDBOOK ON BRITISH INLAND BIRDS. ANTHONY 
Costerr. With Coloured and Outline Plates of Eggs by Parxer. 
Crown 6s. 

TALES OF THE BIRDS. By W. Fow zr, M.A. Iilus- 


trated. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d.; extra gilt, 3a. 6d. 


MORE TALES OF THE BIRDS. By W. Warpz Fow sr, M.A. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A YEAR WITH THE BIRDS. 


. Warps Fownzr, M.A. 
With Lllustrations by Bryan tion, Balarged. Crown 8vo, 
38.64. Prize Bditions, as. 6d. and 


SUMMER STUDIES OF BIRDS AND BOOKS. By W. Warpe 
FOWLER, M.A. Crown 8-0, 3s. 6d. 

ROUND THE YEAR. A Series of Short Nature Studies. By Prof. 
L. C. MIALL, F.R.S. With Illustrations. Globe 8vo, 3s. 64. 


THE EARLY NATURALISTS: their Lives and Work (1580- 
1789). By L.C. MIALL, D.Sc., F.R.S. 8vo, ros. net. 


AN INTRODUOTION TO ZOOLOGY, with Directions for Practical 
Work (Invertebrates). By ROSALIE LULHAM, B.Se, With Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 
THE HUMBLE BEE, its Life History and how to domes- 
ted with Pho by the Autor, and 
tra’ and y u 
from Nature. 8vo, ros. net. 


INSECT LIFE. By J. H. Fasrg.. 


F.R.S, Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 


LIFE AND HER CHILDREN. Glim 


of Animal Life from 
the Amoeba to the Insects. ARABEBL With upwards 
of roo Illustrations. Nineteenth Thousand. 


WINNERS IN LIFE’S RACE; or, “Ge "Greet Backboned 
By ARABBLLA B. BUCKLEY. numerous [lustrations. 
Eighth Thousand. Crown &vo, 6s. 

SCENERY OF ENGLAND, AND THE OAUSES TO 
IT IS DUE. By the late te Right Hon, LORD DC.L., 
LL.D. With IWustratiors. Fifth Edi Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTIQUTTTES OF SELBORNE. 
By GILBERT WHITE, with Notes by FRANK BUCKLAND, a 4 
Pad, on by LORD SELBORNE, and New Letters. Illustrated. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. Wars. 
Bvo. 38. 6d. net. Library of English Classics. 


OURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. By, 
Bdition, with a apy 


Prize Li 
FROGS 
Fourth S. MUMMIES BRIA 


eries—GIANTS, 
PROFLE, SALMON, &e. 


FORT? Das MOORLAND PARISH. Rominioconess 
New Impression, wi th Portraits and 

Natural History. wn 8vo, 2s. 6d. each ; elegant, gilt edges, 

WALKS, TALKS, TRA AND EXPLOITS OF TWO 

SCHOOLBOYS. * By Canon ATKINSON, 


-HOLID. 


BOOKS OF ROAD TRAVEL. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 
PROFUSBLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Extra crown 8vo, gilt tops, in uniform binding, 5s. net per vol. 
LONDON. Dy Mus. Coon. Illustrated by Tomson 
and L. GRIGGS, 


MIDDLESEX. By Watrer JERROLD. Illustrated by Huon 
TFORDSHIRE. By H. W. Tomrxrms. [Illustrated by 
FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. 
GHAMSHIRE. By Ciement Suorrer. Illustrated by 
FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. 
SURREY. By Eric Parker. [Illustrated by Tomson. 


KENT. By Waxrer Illustrated by Tuomson. 


By E. V. Lucas. by 
GRIGGS. 


EDMUND VINCENT. Illustrated by 


OXFORD AND THE COTSWOLDS. By Herssrr A. Evans. 
‘ustrated by FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. 

SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY. By W. H. Hutron. With 
Ilustrations by EDMUND H. 

HAMPSHIRE. By D. H. go te Reap. Illustrated by 
ARTHUR B. CONNIR. 

DORSET. By Sir Frepericx Treves. Illustrated by Joszrx 
PENNELL. 

. By Epwarp Hutton. [Illustrated by Netty 
ERICHSEN. 

DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
trated by JOSEPH PENNELL and 


UTH A. G. Brapizy. Illustrated 


NORTH WALES. By A. G. Brapizy. Illustrated by Joszra 
PENNBLL acd HUGH THOMSON. 


E AND ELY. By the Rev. Epwarp 
Tlustrated by FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. 


BAST ANGLIA. By W. A. Durr. Illustrated by Joszpx Paennsit, 
COLNSHIRE. By W. F. Rawwnstey. Illustrated by 
FREDERICK L: GRIGGS. 


DERBYSHIRE. By J. B. Illustrated by Nutty 
BRICHSEN. 


YORKSHIRE. By Artuur H. Illustrated by 
PENNBLL and HUGH THOMSON. 


LAKE DISTRICT. By A. G. Bravia. Illustrated by 
JOSEPH PENNELL. 


BORDER. By Anprew and Joun Illustrated by 
HUGH THOMSON. 


AL AND ANTRIM. By Srsrazn Illustrated 
by HUGH THOMSON. 


NORMANDY. By Rev. P. Dsarnmer. [Illustrated by Joszrn 
*,° Illustrated Prospectus post free on application. 


MR. HISSEY’S ROAD BOOKS. 
A LEISURELY TOUR IN ENGLAND. Illustrated. 8vo. 


ros. net, 


THE CHARM OF THE ROAD. England and Wales. 28 Full- 
Page Illustrations and Map. &vo, ros. net. 


AN ENGLISH HOLIDAY WITH CAR AND CAMERA. Iilus- 
trated. Svo, ros. net. 


Gown | UNTRAVELIED ENGLAND. 24 Full-Page Illustrations. 8vo, 
Tos. 


ON SOUTHERN ENGLISH ROADS. With Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, ros. net. 


THROUGH TEN ENGLISH COUNTIES. With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, roa, net. 


OVER 14 Full-Page (and some smaller) 


READABLE BOOKS IN NATURAL KNOWLEDGE 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 1s. 6d. each. 
THE CHANGEFUL EARTH. By Prof. G. A. J. Cora. 


THE PAST AT OUR DOORS; or, the Old in the Now Around Us, 
By WALTER W. SKBAT, M.A. 


TILLERS OF THE GROUND. ~ I, Nuwsiam, D.Sc. 
THREADS IN THE WEB OF LIFE. By Marcarsr and Prof. 
J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A. 


ARTHUR H. Norway. Illus- 
iGH THOMSON. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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NATIONAL REVIEW PUBLICATIONS 


In the Press. 
Ready towards end of October. 


THE 
GERMANS ENGLAND 
By IAN D. COLVIN. 


A brief extract from the Author’s Introduction of this unusually interesting 
historical study clearly indicates the nature of the volume: 


_ “But when we come to understand that the Germans were always 
interfering in English policy for their own ends, when we find them 
bribing a Chancellor, financing an invasion, and raising or pulling 
down a dynasty, then much that was formerly obscure becomes 
clear. We begin to see the hidden springs and inner motives of what 
was before a mere orgy of civil and foreign wars. As I hope to 
show, there were two main motives of German interference in 
English policy, the one political and the other commercial.” 


Produced in the best manner. 


Price 5s. net. 


Ready October 14. 


THE NEW 


POTSDAM DIARY 


FOR 1916 
By L. J. MAXSE. 


Contains one suitable and instructive extract for every day in the year. 


= When I cast my eyes over all tribunals 
of my kingdom, I observed an immense 
army of lawyers all presumably honest 
men, and yet violently suspected of not 
being so.”—FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


‘Our business is to keep foreigners 


from fooling us.” 


ADMIRAL BLAKE, 1653. 


The Potsdam Diary has been flippantly described as ‘‘a Patriotic Pillory for Political Pifflers.” 
Attractively produced in Red Cloth Binding. Price 1/6 net. 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 
October 1915. 


Episodes of the Month (with a large 
Coloured Map of the Dardaneiles) _ 


The Germans in England: An Historical 


Study By Ian D. COLVIN | 


The New Armies from Within 
By ARTILLERY 


A Harvest Camp in Norfolk 
By C. H. K. MARTEN 


Some Studies in Frontbenchitis 
By L. J. MAxsE 


American Affairs By A. MAauRIcE Low 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 


14 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


Printed for the Preprieters by W. H. SuirH & Son (The Arden Press), 53/5 Fetter Lane, London, E.C., and Published by Recinacp Waster Pace at the Office 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, in the Parish of St. Paul, in the County of London.—Sa:urday, October 2, 1915. ‘ 
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